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CHAPTER LVI. 
At Lapy Aveusta’s. 


HE Count Pracontal, my lady,” said 
a very grave-looking groom of the 
chambers, as Lady Augusta sat 
watching a small golden squirrel 
swinging by his tail from the 
branch of a camalia tree. 

‘‘Say I am engaged, Hislop— 
particularly engaged. I do not 
receive—or, wait: tell him I am 
much occupied, but, if he is quite 
‘— sure his visit shall not exceed five 
= minutes, he may come in.” 
= Count Pracontal seemed as 
though the permission had reached 
his own ears, for he entered almost 
immediately, and, bowing deeply and 
deferentially, appeared to wait leave 
to advance further into the room. 

‘‘Let me have my chocolate, Hislop ;” and, as the man withdrew, 
she pointed to a chair, and said, ‘‘ There. When did you come back ?” 

Pracontal, however, had dropped on his knee before her, and pressed 
her hand to his lips with a fervid devotion, saying, ‘‘ How I have longed 
and waited for this moment.” 
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~ “TJ shall ring the bell, sir, if you do not be seated immediately. I 
asked when you returned ?” 

‘* An hour ago, my lady—less than an hour ago. I did not dare to 
write ; and then, I wished to be myself the bearer of my own good news.” 

‘* What good news are these ?” 

“That I have, if not won my suit, secured the victory. The 
registries have been discovered—found in the very spot indicated in the 
journal. The entries are complete ; and nothing is wanting to establish 
the legality of the marriage. Oh, I entreat you, do not listen to me so 
coldly. You know well for what reason I prize this success. You know 
well what gives its brightest lustre in my eyes.” 

‘* Pray be narrative now—the emotional can be kept for some other 
time. Who says that this means success ? ”’ 

‘My lawyer, Mr. Kelson. He calls the suit won. He proves his 
belief, for he has advanced me money to pay off my debt to Longworth, 
and to place me in a position of ease and comfort.” 

“« And what is Kelson—is he one of the judges?” 

‘‘Of course not. He is one of the leading solicitors of London; a 
very grave, thoughtful, cautious man. I have shown you many of his 
letters. You must remember him.” 

‘‘No; I never remember people ; that is, if they have not personally 
interested me. I think you have grown thin. You look as if you had 
been ill.” 

‘‘T have fretted a good deal—worried myself; and my anxiety about 
you has made me sleepless and feverish.” 

** About me! Why, I was never better in my life.” 

‘‘ Your looks say as much ; but I meant my anxiety to lay my tidings 
at your feet, and with them myself and my whole future.” 

‘‘ You may leave the chocolate there, Hislop,” as the man entered 
with a tray; ‘‘ unless Count Pracontal would like some.”’ 

«‘ Thanks, my lady,”’ said he, bowing his refusal. 

‘‘ You are wrong then,” said she, as the servant withdrew. ‘‘ Hislop 
makes it with the slightest imaginable flavour of the cherry laurel ; and it 
is most soothing. Isn’t he a love?” 

‘¢ Hislop 2?” 

‘‘ No, my darling squirrel yonder. The poor dear has been ill these 
two days. He bit Sir Marcus Cluff, and that horrid creature seems to 
have disagreed with the dear, for he has pined ever since. Don’t caress 
him—he hates men, except Monsignore Alberti, whom, probably, he 
mistakes for an old lady. And what becomes of all the Bramleighs—are 
they left penniless ? ”’ 

‘‘ By no means. I do not intend to press my claim farther than the 
right to the estates. Iam not going to proceed for—I forget the legal 
word—the accumulated profits. Indeed, if Mr. Bramleigh be only 
animated by the spirit I have heard attributed to him, there is no con- 
cession that I am not disposed to make him.” 
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« What droll people Frenchmen are! They dash their morality, like 
their cookery, with something discrepant. They fancy it means ‘ piquancy.’ 
What, in the name of all romance, have you to do with the Bramleighs ? 
Why all this magnanimity for people who certainly have been keeping you 
out of what was your own, and treating your claim to it as a knavery?” — 

‘You might please to remember that we are related.” 

‘‘ Of course you are nothing of the kind. If you be the true prince, 
the others must be all illegitimate a couple of generations back. Perhaps 
I am embittered against them by that cruel fraud practised on myself, 
I cannot bring myself to forgive it. Now, if you really were that fine 
generous creature you want me to believe, it is of me, of me, Lady 
Augusta Bramleigh, you would be thinking all this while: how to secure 
me that miserable pittance they called my settlement; how to recompense 
me for the fatal mistake I made in my marriage; how to distinguish 
between the persons who fraudulently took possession of your property, 
and the poor harmless victim of their false pretensions.” 

‘And is not this what I am here for? Is it not to lay my whole 
fortune at your feet ?” 

‘‘ A very pretty phrase, that doesn’t mean anything like what it pre- 
tends: a phrase borrowed from a vaudeville, and that ought to be restored 
to where it came from.” 

‘* Lord and Lady Culduff, my lady, wish to pay their respects.” 

‘They are passing through,” said Lady Augusta, reading the words 
written in pencil on the eard presented by the servant. ‘Of course I 
must see them. You needn’t go away, Count; but I shall not present 
you. Yes, Hislop, tell her ladyship I am at home. I declare you are 
always compromising me. Sit over yonder, and read your newspaper, or 
play with Felice.” 

She had barely finished these instructions when the double door was 
flung wide, and Marion swept proudly in. Her air and toilette were both 
queenlike, and, indeed, her beauty was not less striking than either. 
Lord Culduff followed, a soft pleasant smile on his face. It might do 
service in many ways, for it was equally ready to mean sweetness or 
sarcasm, as occasion called for. 

When the ladies had kissed twice, and his lordship had saluted Lady 
Augusta with a profound respect, dashed with a sort of devotion, Marion’s 
eyes glanced at the stranger, who, though he arose, and only reseated 
himself as they sat down, neither lifted his glance nor seemed to notice 
them further. 

‘‘ We are only going through; we start at two o'clock,” said she, 
hurriedly. 

“At one-forty, my lady,” said Lord Culduff, with a faint smile, as 
though shocked at being obliged to correct her. 

“Tt was so kind of you to come,” said Lady Augusta; ‘and you 
only arrived this morning ?”’ 

‘‘ We only arrived half an hour ago.” 
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‘‘T must order you some lunch ; I’m sure you can eat something.’ 

‘¢ My lady is hungry ; she said so as we came along,” said Lord Culduff. 
‘¢ Allow me to ring for you. As for myself, I take Liebig’s lozenges and 
a spoonful of Curacoa—nothing else—before dinner.” ’ 

‘It's so pleasant to live with people who are ‘ dieted,’”’ said Marion, 
with a sneering emphasis on the word. 

“So I hear from Bramleigh,” interposed Lord Culduff, ‘‘ that this man 
—I forget his name—actually broke into the house at Castello, and 
carried away a quantity of papers.” 

‘‘ My lord, as your lordship is so palpably referring to me, and as I am 
quite sure you are not aware of my identity, may I hasten to say I 
am Count Pracontal de Bramleigh ?” 

“‘Oh, dear! have I forgotten to present you?” said Lady Augusta, 
with a perfect simplicity of manner. 

Marion acknowledged the introduction by the slightest imaginable bow 
and a look of cold defiance ; while Lord Culduff smiled blandly, and pro- 
fessed his regret if he had uttered a word that could occasion pain. 

‘Love and war are chartered libertines, and why not law?” said the 
viscount. ‘I take it that all stratagems are available ; the great thing is, 
they should be successful.” 

‘“‘ Count Pracontal declares that he can pledge himself to the result,” 
said Lady Augusta. ‘‘ The case, in fact, as he represents it, is as good 
as determined.” 

‘“‘ Has a jury decided, then ?” asked Culduff. 

“‘No, my lord; the trial comes on next term. I only repeat the 
assurance given me by my lawyer; and so far confirmed by him that he 
has made me large advances, which he well knows I could not repay if I 
should not gain my cause.” 

‘“‘ These are usually cautious people,” said the viscount, gravely. 

‘It strikes me,” said Marion, rising, ‘‘ that this sort of desultory con- 
versation on a matter of such importance is, to say the least, inconvenient. 
Even the presence of this gentleman is not sufficient to make me forget 
that my family have always regarded his pretension as something not very 
far from a fraud.” 

‘¢T regret infinitely, madam,”’ said Pracontal, bowing low, “ that it is 
not a man has uttered the words just spoken.” 

“‘ Lady Culduff’s words, sir, are all mine,” said Lord Culduff. 

“‘T thank your lordship from my heart for the relief you have 
afforded me.” 

‘‘ There must be nothing of this kind,” said Lady Augusta, warmly. 
“Tf I have been remiss in not making Count Pracontal known to you 
before, let me repair my error by presenting him 1 now as a gentleman 
who makes me the offer of his hand.” 

‘I wish you good morning,” said Marion. ‘No, thank you; no 
luncheon. Your ladyship has given me fully as much for digestion as I 
eare for. Good-by.” 
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“Tf my congratulations could only shadow forth a vision of all the 
happiness I wish your ladyship,” began Lord Culduff 

‘‘T think I know, my lord, what you would say,” broke she in, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ You would like to have uttered something very neat on well- 
assorted unions. There could be no better authority on such a subject ; 
but Count Pracontal is toleration itself: he lets me tell my friends that I 
am about to marry him for money, just as I married poor Colonel Bram- 
leigh for love.” 

‘‘T am waiting for you, my lord. We have already trespassed too 
far on her ladyship’s time and occupations.” The sneering emphasis on the 
last word was most distinct. Lord Culduff kissed Lady Augusta’s hand 
with a most devoted show of respect, and slowly retired. 

As the door closed after them, Pracontal fell at her feet, and covered 
her hand with kisses. 

‘‘ There, there, Count ; I have paid a high price for that piece of imper- 
tinence I have just uttered ; but when I said it, I thought it would have 
given her an apoplexy.” 

‘‘But you are mine—you are my own!” 

‘Nous en parlerons. The papers are full of breaches of promise ; 
and if you want me to keep mine, you'll not make it odious to me by 
tormenting me about it.” 

‘But, my lady, I have a heart; a heart that would be broken by 
a betrayal.” 

“What a strange heart for a Frenchman! About as suitable to the 
Boulevards Italiens as snow-shoes to the tropics. Monsieur de Pracontal,” 
said she, in a much graver tone, “ please to bear in mind that J am a very 
considerable item in such an arrangement as we spoke of. The whole 
question is not what would make you happy.” 

Pracontal bowed low in silence; his gesture seemed to accept her 
words as a command to be obeyed, and he did not utter a syllable. 

‘“‘Isn’t she handsome ?” cried she, at length. ‘I declare, Count, 
if one of your countrywomen had a single one of the charms of that beau- 
tiful face she'd be turning half the heads in Europe; and Marion can do 
nothing with them all, except drive other women wild with envy.” 








CHAPTER LVI. 
AT THE INN AT CATTARO. 


Wuen L’Estrange had carried off Jack Bramleigh to the inn, and had seen 
him engaged with an excellent breakfast, he despatched a messenger to 
the villa to say that he was not to be expected home by dinner-time, but 
would be back to tea ‘‘ with a friend,” for whom he begged Gusty 
Bramleigh’s room might be prepared. 

I shall not delay to chronicle all the doubt, the discussion, and the 
guessing that the note occasioned ; the mere fact that George had ventured 
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to issue an order of this kind without first consulting Julia, investing the 
step with a degree of mysteriousness perfectly inscrutable. I turn, how- 
ever, to Cattaro, where L’Estrange and Jack sat together, each so eager to 
hear the other’s tidings as to be almost too impatient to dwell upon himself. 

To account for their presence in this remote spot, George, as briefly as 
he could, sketched the course of events at Castello, not failing to lay due 
stress on the noble and courageous spirit with which Augustus and Nelly 
had met misfortune. ‘All is not lost yet,” said L’Estrange ; “ far from 
it ; but even if the worst should come, I do not know of two people in the 
world who will show a stouter front to adversity.”’ 

“‘ And your sister, where is she ?’’ said Jack, in a voice scarce above 
a whisper. 

‘“« Here—at the villa.” 

‘* Not married ? ” 

‘““No. I believe she has changed less than any of us. She is just 
what you remember her.” 

It was not often that L’Estrange attempted anything like adroitness in 
expression, but he did so here, and saw, in the heightened colour and 
sparkling eye of the other, how thoroughly his speech had succeeded. 

“‘T wonder will she know me,” said Jack, after a pause. ‘ You 
certainly did not at first.” 

‘‘ Nor, for that matter, did you recognize me.” 

« Ah, but I did though,” said Jack, passing his hand over his brow, 
“but I had gone through so much, and my head was so knocked about, 
I couldn't trust that my senses were not deceiving me, and I thought if 
I make any egregious blunder now, these people will set me down for mad. 
That was the state I was in the whole time you were questioning me. I 
promise you it was no small suffering while it lasted.”’ 

‘“‘ My poor fellow, what trials you must have gone through to come to 
this. Tell me by what mischance you were at Ischia.” 

With all a sailor’s frankness, and with a modesty in speaking of his 
own achievements just as sailor-like, Jack told the story of the storm at 
Naples. 

‘**T had no thought of breaking the laws,” said he, bluntly. “I saw 
ships foundering, and small craft turning keel uppermost; on every side 
of me there was disaster and confusion everywhere. I had no time to 
inquire about the morals of the men I saw clinging to hencoops or holding 
on by stretchers. I saved as many as I could, and sorry enough I was to 
have seen many go down before I could get near them ; and I was fairly beat 
when it was all over, or perhaps they’d not have captured me so easily. 
At all events,” said he, after a minute’s silence, ‘‘ they might have let me 
off with a lighter sentence, but my temper got the better of me in court, 
and when they asked me if it was not true that I made greater efforts to 
save the galley-slaves than the soldiery, I told them it might have been so, 
_ for the prisoners, chained and handcuffed as they were, went down like 
brave men, while the royal troops yelled and screamed like a set of arrant 
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cowards, and that whenever I pulled one of the wretches out of the water 
I was half ashamed of my own humanity. That speech settled me, at 
least the lawyer said so, and declared he was afraid to say a word more in 
defence of a man that insulted the tribunal and the nation together.” 

‘* And what was your sentence ?”’ 

“ Death, commuted to the galleys for life; worse than any death! It’s 
not the hardship or the labour, I mean. A sailor goes through more 
downright hard work on a blowy night than these fellows do in a year. 
It is the way a man brutalises when vice and crime make up the whole 
atmosphere of his life. The devil has a man’s heart all his own, whenever 
hope deserts it, and you want to do wickedness just because it is wicked- 
ness. For three weeks before I made my escape it was all I could do not 
to dash the turnkey’s brains out when he made his night round. I told my 
comrade—the man I was chained to—what I felt, and he said, ‘ We all go 
through that at first, but when you’re some years here you'll not care for 
that or anything.’ I believe it was the terror of coming to that condition 
made me try to escape. I don’t know that I ever felt the same ecstasy of 
delight that I felt as I found myself swimming in that fresh cold sea in the 
silence of a calm starry night. I’m sure it will be a memory that will lest 
my lifetime. I thought of you all—I thought of long ago, of our happy 
evenings, and I pictured to my mind the way we used to sit around the 
fire, and I wondered what had become of my place: was I ever remem- 
bered, was I spoken of; could it be that at that very moment some one 
was asking, where was poor Jack? And how I wished you might all 
know that my last thoughts were upon you, that it was the dear old long 
ago was before me to the last. I was seventeen hours in the water. 
When they picked me up I was senseless from a sun-stroke, for the corks 
floated me long after I gave up swimming. I was so ill when I landed 
that I went to hospital ; but there was little care given to the sick, and I 
left it when I was able to walk, and came on here. Talk of luck, but I 
ask you was there ever such a piece of fortune befell a man ?”’ 

L’Estrange could not speak as he gazed on the poor fellow, over whose 
worn and wasted features joy had lighted up a look of delight that imparted 
an almost angelic elevation to his face. 

‘‘ But can I go back like this?” asked he, sorrowfully, as he looked 
down at his ragged clothes and broken shoes. 

‘“‘T have thought of all that. There is nothing to be had here ready 
but Montenegrin costume, so the landlord tells me, and you will have to 
figure in something very picturesque.” 

‘“‘ Cannot I get a sailor’s jacket and trousers ?” 

‘“‘ Ay, of Dalmatian cut and colour, but they'll not become you as 
well as that green velvet attila and the loose hose of the mountaineer. 
Try if you can’t take a sleep now, and when you awake you'll find your 
new rig in that room yonder, where there’s a bath ready for you. Ill go 
down the town meanwhile, and do a few commissions, and will set out 
homewards when you're rested,” 
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‘‘T wish it was over,” said Jack, with a sigh. 

‘¢ Wish what was over ?” 

‘‘T mean I wish the shock was over. The shock of seeing me such 
an object asIam! Sickness changes a man quite enough, but there’s 
worse than that, George. I know what this rough life of mine must have 
made of me. You won't say it, old fellow, but I see it in your sad face 
all the same. I am—-say it out, man—I am a most disreputable-looking 
blackguard ! ” 

‘“‘T declare, on my honour, that, except the ravages of illness, I see no 
change in you whatever.” 

‘‘ Look here,” said Jack, as his voice trembled with a peculiar agita- 
tion, ‘I'll see Nelly first. A man’s sister can never be ashamed of him, 
come what wil]. If Nelly shows—and she’s not one to hide it—that— 
no matter, I'll not say more about it. I see you're not pleased with me 
laying stress on such a matter.” 

‘No, no, you wrong me, Jack; you wrong me altogether. My poor 
fellow, we never were—we never had such good reason to be proud of you as 
now. You area hero, Jack. You've done what all Europe will ring with.” 

‘* Don’t talk balderdash ; my head is weak enough already. If you're 
not ashamed of the tatterdemalion that comes back to you, it’s more than 
I deserve. There now, go off, and do your business, and don’t be long, for 
I’m growing very impatient to see them. Give me something to smoke till 
you come back, and I’ll try and be calm and reasonable by that time.” 

If L’Estrange had really anything to do in the town he forgot all about 
it, and trotted about from street to street, so full of Jack and his adven- 
tures that he walked into apple-stalls and kicked over egg-baskets amid 
the laughter and amusement of the people. 

If he had told no more than the truth in saying that Jack was still like 
what he had been, there were about him signs of suffering and hardship 
that gave a most painful significance to his look, and more painful than 
even these was the poor fellow’s consciousness of his fallen condition. 
The sudden pauses in speaking, the deep sighs that would escape him, the 
almost bitter raillery he used when speaking of himself, all showed how 
acutely he felt his altered state. 

L’Estrange was in nowise prepared for the change half an hour had 
made in Jack’s humour. The handsome dress of Montenegro became 
him admirably, and the sailor-like freedom of his movements went well 
with the easy costume. ‘‘Isn’t this a most appropriate transformation, 
George ?”’ he cried out. ‘I came in here looking like a pickpocket, and I 
go out like a stage bandit!” 

‘TI declare it becomes you wonderfully. I'll wager the girls will not 
let you wear any other dress.” 

“ Ay, but my toilet is not yet completed. See what a gorgeous scarf 
I’ve got here—green and gold, and with a gold fringe that will reach to my 
boots, and the landlord insists on lending me his own silver-mounted sabre. 
T say, old fellow, have you courage to go through the town with me?” 
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‘You forget you are in the last fashion of the place ; if they stare at 
you now, it will be approvingly.” 

‘“‘ What's the distance? Are we to walk?” 

“ Walk or drive, as you like best. On foot we can do it in an hour.” 

“On foot be it then; for though I am very impatient to see them, I 
have much to ask you about.’ 

As they issued from the inn, it was, as L’Estrange surmised, to mect a 
most respectful reception from the townsfolk, who regarded Jack as a 
mountaineer chief of rank and station. They uncovered and made way 
for him as he passed, and from the women especially came words of 
flattering admiration at his handsome looks and gallant bearing. 

*‘ Are they commenting on the ass in the lion’s skin ?”’ said Jack, in a 
sly whisper ; ‘‘is that what they are muttering to each other ?”’ 

*‘ Quite the reverse. It is all in extravagant praise of you. The 
police are on the alert, too: they think there must be mischief brewing in 
the mountains, that has brought a great chief down to Cattaro.” 

Thus chatting and laughing they gained the outskirts of the town, and 
soon found themselves on one of the rural paths which led up the mountain. 

“Don’t think me very stupid, George, or very tiresome,” said Jack, 
“if I ask you to go over again what you told me this morning. Such 
strange things have befallen me of late that I can scarcely distinguish 
between fact and fancy. Now, first of all, have we lost Castello—and 
who owns it ?”’ 

‘No. The question is yet to be decided ; the trial will take place in 
about two months.” 

‘And if we are beaten, does it mean that we are ruined? Does it 
sweep away Marion and Nelly’s fortunes, too?” 

“I fear so. I know little accurately, but I believe the whole estate is 
involved in the claim.” 

‘‘ Gusty bears it well, you say ?”’ 

‘‘ Admirably. I never saw a man behave with such splendid courage.” 

*T’ll not ask about Nelly, for I could swear for her pluck. She was 
always the best of us.” 

If L’Estrange drank in this praise with ecstasy, he had to turn away 
his head, lest the sudden flush that covered his face should be observed. 

‘‘T have no wish to hear the story of this claim now; you shall tell it 
to me some other time. But just tell me, was it ever heard of in my 
father’s time ?” 

‘‘T believe so. Your father knew of it, but did not deem it serious.” 

‘‘ Marion, of-course, despises it still ; and what does Temple say ?” 

‘One scarcely knows. I don’t think they have had a letter from him 
since they left Ireland.”’ 

‘“‘ See what a wise fellow I was!” cried he, laughing. ‘I sank so 
low in life, that any change must be elevation. You are all great folk 
to me!” 

There was a long and painful pause after this—each deep in his own 
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thoughts. At last Jack asked suddenly, ‘“ How is Marion? Is she happy 
in her marriage ?”” 

‘“‘ We hear next to nothing of her; the newspapers tell us of her being 
at great houses and in fine company, but we know no more.” 

“‘ Of course she’s happy then. When she was a child, she would only 
play with us if we made her a queen; and though we often tried to rebel, 
—we were great levellers in our way,—she always kept us down, and 
whether we liked it or not, we had to admit the sovereignty.” 

‘Your younger sister ’—he did not call her Nelly—‘‘ was not of this 
mould ?” 

“‘ Not a bit of it; she was the peace-maker, always on the side of the 
weak, and though she was a delicate child, she'd fight against oppression 
with the passion of a tigress. Wasn't it strange ?”’ said he after a pause. 
‘‘ There we were, five of us, treated and reared exactly alike; in early life 
certainly there were no distinctions made, nor any favouritism practised. 
We were of the same race and blood, and yet no two of us were alike. 
Temple had perhaps some sort of resemblance to Marion, but he had not 
her bold daring spirit. Where she was courageous, he'd have been 
crafty. Whatever good there was amongst us, Nelly had it.” 

Another and longer pause now succeeded. ‘‘I say, George,”’ cried 
Jack at last, “how do you mean to break it to the girls that I’m here? I 
take it, poor Nelly’s nerves must have suffered sorely of late. Is she likely 
to stand a shock without injury ?”’ 

‘* Tt is exactly what I’m trying to resolve this moment. Flushed with 
the walk, and cheered by the fresh air, you don’t look sickly now.” 

‘“* Ah, my dear fellow, that’s not the worst of it. It is the sight of me 
as recalling my fallen fortune,—that’s what I fear for her; her last good- 
by to me was blended with joy et my promotion—I was going to take up 
my command! She has never seen me since my disgrace.” 

“ Don’t call it that, Jack ; we all know there is no other blame attaches 
to you than rashness.”’ 

“When rashness can make a man forget his condition, it’s bad 
enough ; but I'll not go back to these things. Tell me how I am to 
meet her.” 

‘Perhaps it would be best I should first see Julia, and tell her you 
are here. I always like to ask her advice.” 

‘T know that of old,” said Jack with a faint smile. 

‘“‘Tll leave you in the summer-house at the end of the garden there, 
till I speak with Julia.” 

‘* Not very long, I hope?” 

‘Not an instant; she never requires a minute to decide on what to 
do: follow me now along this path, and I'll place you in your ambush. 
You'll not leave it till I come.” 

‘* What a lovely spot this seems, it beats Castello hollow!” 

“So we say every day. We all declare we'd like to pass our 
lives here.” 
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‘¢ Let me be one of the party, and I'll say nothing against the project,” 
said Jack, as he brushed through a hedge of sweet-briar, and descended a 
little slope, at the foot of which a shady summer-house stood guardian 
over a well. ‘Remember now,” cried he, ‘not to tax my patience too 
far. I'll give you ten minutes, but I won’t wait twenty.” 

L’Estrange lost no time in hastening back to the house. Julia, he 
heard, was giving orders about the room for the stranger, and he found 
her actively engaged in the preparation. ‘‘ For whom am I taking all this 
trouble, George ?” said she, as he entered. 

‘¢ Guess, Julia, guess! Whom would you say was best worth it ?” 

“Not Mr. Cutbill,—whom Nelly fixed on,—not Sir Marcus Cluff, 
whose name occurred to myself, not even the Pretender Count Pracontal ; 
and now I believe I have exhausted the category of possible guests.” 

‘“‘ Not any of these,” said he, drawing her to his side. ‘* Where is 
Nelly ?” 

‘‘ She went down to gather some roses.” ° 

* Not in the lower garden, I hope ?”’ cried he, eagerly. 

‘‘ Wherever she could find them best—but why not there? and what 
do you mean by all this mystery ?”’ 

‘Go and fetch her here at once,” cried he. ‘If she should see him 
suddenly, the shock might do her great harm.” 

‘See whom? see whom?” exclaimed she wildly. ‘ Don’t torture 
me this way!” 

“‘ Jack, her brother, Jack Bramleigh.”’ And he proceeded to tell how 
he had found him, and in what condition: but she heard nothing of it all, 
for she had sunk down on a seat, and sat sobbing with her hands over 
her face ; then suddenly wiping the tears away, she rose up, and while her 
voice trembled with each word, she said—‘‘Is he changed, George ? is he 
greatly changed ? ” 

“Changed! yes, for he has been ill, and gone through all manner of 
hardships, and now he is dressed like a Montenegro chief, for we could 
get no other clothes, so that you'll scarcely know him.” 

‘‘Let us find Nelly at once,” said she, moving towards the door. 
‘‘Come, George,—come,” and she was down the stairs, and across the 
hall, and out of the door, before he could follow her. In her agitated 
manner, and rapid expression, it was evident she was endeavouring to 
subdue the deep emotion of her heart, and by seeming to be occupied to 
suppress the signs of that blended joy and sorrow which rack the nature 
more fatally than downright misery. 

‘* See, George, look there!” cried she wildly, as she pointed down a 
straight alley, at the top of which they were standing. ‘‘ There they are. 
Nelly has her arm round him. They have met, and it is all over;” and 
80 saying, she hid her face on her brother’s shoulder, and sobbed heavily; 
meanwhile the others came slowly forward, too much engaged with each 
other to notice those in front of them. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE VILLA LIFE. 


Ir is not, at this the eleventh hour of my story, I can stop to dwell on 
the life of the villa at Cattaro, though I am free to own it was about the 
sunniest bit of landscape our long journey has offered us. 

Seated or lying on the grass, under the shade of a broad-leaved fig- 
tree, they listened to Jack’s adventures, told with a quaint humour, of 
which they who knew him well could appreciate every shade and tint. 
In his days of prosperous fortune it was rare to hear him speak of himself: 
the routine life he led seemed to develop little or nothing of his real 
nature ; but now, dependent as he was altogether on intrinsic qualities 
for whatever estimation he might obtain, owing nothing to station, it was 
remarkable how his character had widened and expanded, how his 
sympathies with his fellow-men had increased. Though nothing could be 
farther from his nature than any mawkish sentimentality, there was that 
show of trustfulness, that degree of hopeful belief in the world at large, 
which occasionally led Julia to banter him on his optimism, and this, be 
it said passingly, was the only show of freedom between them; their 
manner to each other from the moment they met being marked by 
a studied reserve on each side. 

‘‘And surely, Prince,” said she, calling him by the title which, in 
honour of his dress, they had given him, ‘surely you must have met 
some charming creatures at the galleys. All the good qualities of human 
nature were not reserved for the cockpit or the steerage, or whatever it is.” 

**« Ay, even at the galleys they weren’t all bad, though it’s not exactly 
the sort of place men grow better in. I had a capital old fellow as 
comrade, and, I take shame to say, I ought to have thought of him before 
this. I say, George, have you any friends of influence at Naples? I 
wish I could get my old companion his liberty.” 

‘‘ George has gone in to write to Augustus,” said Nelly ; ‘‘ but if Lord 
Culduff could answer your purpose, I’d ask Marion to interest him in 
the matter.” 

‘‘ There’s a dear good girl, do write a line to Marion ; tell her it’s the 
greatest favour she could bestow on me. The poor fellow is a political 
criminal ; he only shot at the king I believe, and where they do that every 
week or so, it’s hard to make it a capital offence. I'll give you his name 
and his number when I go into the house.” 

‘‘ The post leaves early,” said she, rising. ‘I must do this at once.” 

‘* Wait till I have finished this corner of my netting, and I'll go with 
you,” said Julia. 

‘‘T say No to that,” cried Jack. ‘I’m not going to be left alone 
here. If that’s the way you treat a distinguished guest, the sooner he 
takes his leave the better. Stay where you are, Miss Julia.” 

‘* But I shall have no work, Master Jack. My net will be finished in 
@ few minutes.” 
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‘¢ Make cigarettes for me then. There’s the bag,” said he, lazily. 

‘I declare our Bohemianism progresses famously,” said she, half 
tartly. ‘What do you think of this proposal, Nelly ?’’ The question 
came late, however, for Nelly was already on her way to the house. 

‘‘ Don’t go, that’s a good girl ; don’t leave me here to my own thoughts 
—they’re not over jolly, I promise you, when I’m all alone.” 

‘* Why, it’s your good spirits that amaze me,”’ replied she. ‘I don’t 
remember seeing you so cheerful or so merry long ago, as you are now.” 

“You mean that I wasn’t so happy when I had more reason to be so ? 
but what if I were to tell you out of what a sad heart this joy comes ; 
how every day I say to myself, ‘ This is to be the last of it.’ Not,” said 
he, in a bolder voice, ‘‘ that I want to think about myself; this terrible 
disaster that has befallen my family is infinitely worse than anything that 
could attach to me. Even yet I cannot bring myself to believe this great 
smash.” She made no answer; and he went on: “I can’t make out 
if Nelly herself believes it. You all wear such cheerful faces, it’s not 
easy to understand in what spirit you take this reverse.” 

‘“‘T think that your return has recompensed Nelly for everything.” 

‘‘ She was always the best of us ; it’s no great praise that same ; but I 
mean—but it’s no matter what I mean, for you are laughing at me already.” 

‘No, indeed, I was not. If I smiled it was in thinking how little all 
your casualties have changed you.” 

‘‘ For that matter I suspect we may compliment or condemn each other, 
whichever it be, on equal terms.” 

‘So at last I have got you to say a civil thing to me; you tell me 
I am the same delightful fascinating creature you knew me long ago.” 

‘‘T said nothing about fascinations,” said he, sternly. 

‘“‘ Not directly, of course. Your tact and delicacy were proof against 
such indiscretion, but you know you meant it.” 

‘“T’ll tell you what I know: I know that I never saw a girl except 
yourself who liked to pain—ay, to torture—those who cared for her; 
who would infinitely rather indulge her mood of mockery than—than vy 

‘“‘ Pray finish. It’s not every day I have the fortune to hear such 
candour. ‘Tell me what it is that I postpone to my love of sarcasm ?” 

‘“‘T’ve done. I’ve been very rude to you, and I ask your pardon. I 
was not very polished in my best of days, and I take it my late schooling 
has not done much to improve me. When | was coming here I swore 
an oath to myself that, no matter what you’d say to me, I'd not lose 
temper, nor make a resentful answer to anything; and now I see I’ve 
forgotten all my good intentions, and the best thing I can do is to ask 
you to forgive me, and go my ways.” 

“I’m not offended,” said she, calmly, without raising her eyes. ‘I 
suppose if the balance were struck between us, I did more to provoke you 
than you did to wound me.”’ 

‘“‘ What is this I hear about being provoked and wounded?” cried 
Nelly, coming up to where they sat. 
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“Your brother and I have been quarrelling, that’s all. We thought 
it the pleasantest way to pass the time till you came back; and we have 
succeeded to perfection.” 

“T declare, Julia, this is too bad,” cried Nelly. 

«But why Julia? Why amI singled out as the culprit? Is he so 
above reproach that he could not be in the wrong ?”’ 

“‘T know I was in the wrong, and I’ve said so; but now let Nelly be 
judge between us. Here is the way it began, re 

‘“‘ The way what began, pray?” asked Julia. 

“There now, that’s the way she pushes me to lose my temper, and 
when she sees I’m angry she grows all the calmer.” 

‘‘She’s downright disagreeable,” said Julia ; ‘‘ and I don’t know why 
a frank, outspoken sailor condescends to speak to her.” 

‘‘ Well, he’s pretty sure to get the worst of it,” muttered he. 

‘“‘ Poor Jack,” said Nelly, caressingly. ‘‘ And for all that he likes the 
ill treatment better than all the flatteries he meets elsewhere.” 

‘‘ That shrug of his shoulders does not say so,” said Julia, laughing. 
“ Come,” cried she, with a merry voice, ‘let us do something more worthy 
of this delicious morning ; let us have a walk up the mountain; we can 
have shade all the way.” 

‘¢ What’s that little dome ;—there above the trees? ’’ asked Jack. 

‘‘That’s the campanile of our little chapel. I'll fetch the key, and 
we'll go and visit it. We've not been to see it yet.” 

‘But George would like to come with us.” And so saying, Julia 
hastened away to find him. 

“Oh, Nelly, I love her better than ever, and she scorns me even 
more,” said he, as he hid his head on his sister’s shoulder. 

‘* My poor, dear Jack ; how little you know her! You never sorrowed 
over your last parting as she did. We have had all of us great reverses. 
They, as well as ourselves; and that spirit of Julia’s—there is another 
name for it than mockery—has carried her through her troubles better 
than a more pretentious philosophy.” 

“But she is not even friendly with me, Nelly. None of you make me 
feel what I have sunk to as she does.” 

‘There again you are unjust s 

‘Right or wrong, I'll bear it no longer. I only wait now till Gusty 
comes back. I want to shake his hand once more, and then, girl, you 
have seen the last of me.” 

Before Nelly could reply, Julia and her brother had joined them. 

“ Here’s news,” said George, showing a letter. ‘ Augustus will be 
with us to-morrow ; he only writes a few lines to say,—‘I have nothing 
particularly cheering to report, and it will all bear keeping. I mean to be 
at home on Wednesday next. I am all impatience to see Jack ; the thought 
of meeting him more than repays me my reverses here. Give him my 
love.—A. Bramieieu.’ ”’ 

‘* We shall have plenty to do to prepare for his artival,”’ said Julia ; 
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‘¢we must postpone our visit to the chapel. Would this illustrious prince 
condescend to help us to move tables and chests of drawers ?” 

Jack threw a very significant glance towards Nelly, as though to say, 
‘“‘ She is at the old game.” 

“ Well, sir ? I wait your answer,” said Julia. 

‘“‘ For twenty-four hours I am at your orders,” said Jack. 

‘* And then under what commander do you serve ?”’ 

“Captain Fortune, I suspect,” said be, gravely. ‘A gentleman, or 
lady, perhaps, that has shown me no especial fondness up to this.”’ 

“ Jack says he is going to leave us,”’ said Nelly, as her eyes filled up. 

“ But why ?” cried George. 

‘*But why?” echoed Julia. 

“Haven't I given proof enough,” said Jack, with a faint laugh, ‘ that 
I’m not what Miss Julia there calls a very logical animal; that when I get 
a wayward fancy in my head I follow it as faithfully as if it was a strong 
conviction. Well, now, one of these moments has come to me; and 
thinking, besides, that this pleasant sort of life here is not exactly the best 
preparation for a rougher kind of existence, I have made up my mind to 
slip my cable after I’ve seen Gusty.” 

‘“‘ Well, then, let us profit by the short time left us,” said Julia, quietly. 
“Come and help me in the house. I shall want you, too, George.” 

‘You must do without me, Julia ; I have only just discovered a letter 
in my pocket, with the seal unbroken, that I ought to have answered at 
least a fortnight ago. It is from Sir Marcus Cluff,” said he, in a whisper, 
“‘ making me an offer of the vicarage at Hoxton.” 

‘¢ What a kind fellow.” 

‘Who's a kind fellow?” asked Jack. 

‘* A certain gentleman, who made me the flattering proposal to become 
his wife and nurse, and who now offers to make George his chaplain.” 

‘Tt rains good luck here,” said Jack, with a half bitter smile; ‘‘ why 
won't it drift a little in my direction? By the way, Nelly, what about 
the letter I asked you to write to Marion ?”’ “ 

“Tt is written. I only want to fill in the name of the person ; you told 
me to keep a blank for it.” 

‘“‘T’'ll go and fetch my pocket-book,”’ said he, and broke away at once, 
and hastened towards the house. 

‘‘T’m delighted at your good news, Julia,” said Nelly; ‘though it 
almost breaks my heart to think how desolate we shall soon be here.” 

‘“‘ Never antictpate evil fortune. We are still together, and let us not 
mar the present by glancing at a possible future.”’ 

“ And poor Jack,” began Nelly ; but unable to finish, she turned away 
her head to hide the emotion she felt. 

‘‘ He shall,—he must stay,’’ cried Julia. 

‘‘ You know the price, dearest,” said Nelly, throwing herself into her arms. 

‘Well, who says Iam not ready to pay it? There, that’s enough of 
folly. Let us now think of something useful.” 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
A veRY Brier DREAM. 


Jura was seldom happier than when engaged in preparing for a coming 
guest. There was a blended romance and fuss about it all that she liked. 
She liked to employ her fancy in devising innumerable little details, she 
liked the active occupation itself, and she liked best of all that storied 
web of thought in which she connected the expected one with all that was 
to greet him. How he would be pleased with this, what he would think 
of that? Would he leave that chair or that table where she had placed 
it? Would he like that seat in the window, and the view down the glen, 
as she hoped he might ? Would the new-comer, in fact, fall into the 
same train of thought and mind as she had who herself planned and 
executed all around him. 

Thus thinking was it that, with the aid of a stout Dalmatian peasant- 
girl, she busied herself with preparations for Augustus Bramleigh’s arrival. 
She knew all his caprices about the room he liked to occupy. How he 
hated much furniture, and loved space and freedom ; how he liked a soft 
and tempered light, and that the view from his window should range over 
some quiet secluded bit of landscape, rather than take in what recalled 
life and movement and the haunts of men. ° 

She was almost proud of the way she saw into people’s natures by 
the small dropping preferences they evinced for this or that, and had an 
intense pleasure in meeting the coming fancy. At the present moment, 
too, she was glad to busy herself in any mode rather than dwell on the 
thoughts that the first interval of rest would be sure to bring before her. 
She saw that Jack Bramleigh was displeased with her, and, though not 
without some misgivings, she was vexed that he alone of all should resent 
the capricious moods of a temper resolutely determined to take the 
sunniest path in existence, and make the smaller worries of life but matter 
for banter. 

‘“‘ He mistakes me altogether,” said she aloud, but speaking to herself, 
‘¢if he imagines that I’m in love with poverty and all its straits; but I’m 
not going to cry over them for all that. They may change me in many 
ways. I can’t help that. Want is an ugly old hag, and one cannot sit 
opposite her without catching a look of her features; but she'll not 
subdue my courage, nor make me afraid to meet her eye. Here, Gretchen, 
help me with this great chest of drawers. We must get rid of it out of 
this, wherever it goes.” It was a long and weary task, and tried their 
strength to the last limit; and Julia threw herself into a deep-cushioned 
chair when it was over, and sighed heavily. ‘‘ Have you a sweetheart, 
Gretchen ?’’ she asked, just to lead the girl to talk, and relieve the 
cppression that she felt would steal over her. Yes, Gretchen had a sweet- 
heart, and he was a fisherman, and he had a fourth share in a ‘‘ bragotza ;”’ 
and when he had saved enough to buy out two of his comrades he was to 
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marry her; and Gretchen was very fond, and very hopeful, and very 
proud of her lover, and altogether took a very pleasant view of life, though 
it was all of it in expectancy. Then Gretchen asked if the signorina had 
not a sweetheart, and Julia, after a pause—and it was a pause in which 
her colour came and went—said ‘‘No!” And Gretchen drew nigh, and 
stared at her with her great hazel eyes, and read in her now pale face that 
the “No” she had uttered had its own deep meaning; for Gretchen, 
though a mere peasant, humble and illiterate, was a woman, and had a 
woman’s sensibility under all that outward ruggedness. 

“‘ Why do you look at me so, Gretchen?” asked Julia. 

‘‘ Ah, signorina,” sighed she, ‘‘I am sorry—-I am very sorry! Itisa 
sad thing not to be loved.” 

“So it is, Gretty ; but every day is not as nice and balmy and fresh 
as this, and yet we live on, and, taking one with the other, find life pretty 
enjoyable, after all!” The casuistry of her speech made no convert. 
How could it ?—it had not any weight with herself. 

The girl shook her head mournfully and gazed at her with sad eyes, 
but not speaking a word. ‘I thought, signorina,’”’ said she, at last, 
‘ that the handsome prinee——”’ 

‘“‘Go to your dinner, Gretchen. You are late already,” said Julia, 
sharply, and the girl withdrew, abashed and downcast. When thus alone, 
Julia sat down, wearied by her late exertions. She leaned her head on 
the arm of the chair, and fell fast asleep. The soft summer wind that 
came tempered through the window-blinds played with her hair and fanned 
her to heavy slumber—at first, dreamless slumber, the price of actual 
fatigue. 

Jack Bramleigh, who had been wandering about alone, doing his best 
to think over himself and his future, but not making any remarkable 
progress in the act, had at length turned into the house, strolling from 
room to room, half unconsciously, half struck by the vastness and extent 
of the building. Chance at last led him along the corridor which ended 
in this chamber, and he entered, gazing carelessly around him, till 
suddenly he thought he heard the deep-drawn breathing of one in heavy 
sleep. He drew nigh, and saw it was Julia. The arm on which her head 
lay hung listlessly down, and her hand was half hid in the masses of her 
luxuriant hair. Noiselessly, stealthily, Jack crept to her feet, and crouched 
down upon the floor, seeming to drink in her long breathings with an 
ecstasy of delight. Oh, what a moment was that! Through how many 
years of life was it to pass; the one bright thread of gold in the dark 
tissue of existence? As such he knew it; so he felt it ; and to this end 
he treasured up every trait and every feature of the scene. “It is all 
that I shall soon have to look back upon,”’ thought he; and yet to be thus 
near her seemed a bliss of perfect ecstasy. 

More than an hour passed over, and he was still there, not daring to 
move lest he should awake her. At last he thought her lips seemed to 
murmur something, He bent down close—so close that he felt her breath 
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on his face. Yes, she was dreaming—dreaming, too, of long ago ; for he 
hears her mutter the names of places near where they had lived in Ireland. 
It was of some party of pleasure she was dreaming—her dropping words 
indicated so much ; and at last she said, ‘‘ No, no; not Lisconnor. Jack 
doesn’t like Lisconnor.’’ Oh, how he blessed her for the words; and 
bending down, too, he touched the heavy curl of her hair with his lips. 
Some passing shock startled her, and she awoke with a start and a faint 
cry. ‘ Where am I?” she cried; ‘‘ what is this?" and she stared at 
him with her wide full glance, while her features expressed terror and 
bewilderment. 

‘‘ Don’t be frightened, dearest. You are safe, and at home with those 
who love you.” 

«‘And how are you here? how came you here?” asked she, still 
terrified. 

‘‘T was strolling listlessly about, and chance led me here. I saw 
you asleep in that chair, and I lay down at your feet till you should 
awake.” 

‘‘T know nothing of it all,”’ muttered she. ‘ I suppose I was dreaming. 
I fancied I was in Ireland, and we were about to go on some excursion, 
and I thought Marion was not pleased with me ;—how stupid it is to try 
and disentangle a dream. You shouldn’t have been here, Master Jack. 
Except in fairy tales, young princes never take such liberties as this, and 
even then the princesses are under enchantment.” 

“Tt is J that am under the spell, not you, Julia,” said he fondly. 

“‘Then you are come to ask pardon for all your crossness, your 
savagery of this morning ?”’ 

‘* Yes, if you desire it.”’ 

“No, sir; I desire nothing of the kind; it must be spontaneous 
humility. You must feel you have behaved very ill, and be very, very 
sorry for it.”’ 

‘“‘ T have behaved very ill, and am very, very sorry for it,” repeated he 
softly after her. 

‘‘ And this is said seriously ?”’ 

** Seriously.” 

‘¢ And on honour ?” 

*¢ On honour! ” ; 

“ And why is it said,—is it because I have asked you to say it?” 

‘“‘ Partly ; that is, you have in asking given me courage to say it.” 

“ Courage to ask pardon! what do you mean by that ?” 

‘‘No; but courage to make me hope you care to hear it. Oh, Julia, 
for once listen to me seriously and let me tell you how I love you; how I 
have always loved you; how you are to me all that is worth living for.” 

“It would be very nice to be told such pretty things, all the more 
being bound to believe them.” 

‘** And do you doubt ?”’ 

Tl tell you what there is not, nor can be any doubt about, Jack: 
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that we are both very poor, and though I, woman-like, may feel it a very 
comforting and sustaining thought, through my poverty, that one honest 
heart beats affectionately for me, yet I'm far from sure that it would be 
the same good influence over your life; in fact, our bargain would be 
unequal, and I should have all the best of it.” 

‘Oh, Julia, could you love me sia 

“J think I’ve done things fully as hard,” said she with affected 
thoughtfulness. 

‘‘Do you think me then so hopeless of advancement in life that 
I shall live and die the humble creature you now see me ?”’ 

“No, I don’t think that. I think if fate is not very dead against you, 
you are likely, whatever you turn to, or wherever you go, to make your 
way, but to do this, you must be heart-whole ; the selfishness that men 
call ambition cannot afford to be weighed with thought of another and 
another’s welfare. Have a little patience with me—hear me out, for I am 
saying what I have thought over many and many an hour—what I have 
already told Nelly. There’s an old Persian fable that says, the people who 
love on through life, are like two lovers who walk on opposite banks of a 
river and never meet till the river mingles with-the ocean, which is 
eternity, and then they are parted no more. Are you satisfied with this ? 
I thought not. Well, what are your plans for the future?” 

‘‘T have scores of them. If I would take service with any of those 
South American republics, there is not one would not give me rank and 
station to-morrow. Brazil would take me. If I offered myself to the 
Sultan’s Government, where I am known, I could have a command at once.” 

‘*T don’t know that I like Turkish ideas on the marriage state,” said 
she gravely. 

“ Julia, Julia! do not terture me,” cried he anxiously. “It is my 
very life is at stake,—be serious for once.”” He took her hand tenderly as 
he spoke, and was bending down to kiss it, when a heavy foot was heard 
approaching, and suddenly L’Estrange burst into the room with an open 
newspaper in his hand. 

“I have got something here will surprise you, Jack,” he cried. 
‘You will be astonished to learn that you owe your escape from Ischia to 
no intrepidity of your own, that you had neither act or part in the matter, 
but that it was all due to the consummate skill of a great diplomatist, 
who represented England at Naples. Listen to this: it is ‘ our own special 
correspondent’ who writes :—‘I have naturally been curious to ascertain 
the exact history of Rogers’ escape, the journals of this country having 
invested that event with most melodramatic, I might go further, and say 
incredible details. My own knowledge of the precautions adopted against 
evasion, and the jealous care bestowed by the Neapolitan Government 
towards political prisoners, rendered me slow to believe that an unaided 
convict would have the slightest chance of effecting his liberation, and so 
far as I can learn, late events have not diminished in any degree my faith 
in this opinion. 
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‘« ‘Tf the stories which circulate in diplomatic circles are to be credited, 
it was H. B. M.’s special envoy at this Court who planned the whole 
achievement. He, seeing the fatal obduracy of the King’s Ministers, and 
the utter impracticability of all proceedings to instil into them notions of 
right or honour, determined, while prosecuting the cause with unusual 
ardour, to remove the basis of the litigation. By what bribery he effected 
his object, or of whom, I do not profess to know, though very high names 
are mentioned with unsparing freedom here, but the fact remains, that 
when the last despatch of the Foreign Secretary was on its road to our 
envoy, Rogers was careering over the glad waters in one of H. M.’s steam- 
launches—thus relieving the controversy of a very material and interesting 
item in the negotiation. Of course, this has no other foundation than 
mere rumour, but it is a rumour that no one assumes to discredit, nor, 
indeed, any to deny, except the very discreet officials of our mission here, 
who naturally protest that it is a fabrication of the French press. The 
envoy is still here, and actively proceeding against the Government for an 
indemnity for unjust imprisonment.’ And now, Jack, here is the best 
of all. Listen to this. ‘So sensible are our Ministers at home of the great 
service rendered by this adroit measure, the relief experienced by the 
removal of what at any moment might have become the very gravest of all 
questions—that of peace or war—that no reward is deemed too high for 
its distinguished author, and his Excellency Lord Viscount Culduff’— 
Culdufi—” " : 

“‘ Lord Culduff! ” cried Jack and Julia, in amazement. 

«*¢ Viscount Culduff has been offered the post of ambassador at Con- 
stantinople!’”’ 

Jack snatched the paper from his hands, and stared in mute amaze- 
ment at the lines. 

‘* And is this the way fortunes are made in the world ?”’ cried he at last. 

“ Only in the great walks of life, Jack. Small people talk and labour, 
take service in Argentine republics, or fight for Mussulmen ; distinguished 
people fire but one shot, but it always explodes in the enemy’s magazine.” 

‘«‘T wonder what he would have thought if he had known for whom he 
was negotiating,’ said Jack, drily. ‘I half suspect my distinguished 
brother-in-law would have left me in chains far rather than drive down 
the Corso with me.” 

‘« I declare—no, I won't say the spiteful thing that crossed my mind 
—but I will say, I'd like to have seen a meeting between you and your 
brother Temple.” 

‘You think he’d have been so ashamed of me,” said Jack, with a 
laugh. 

“Not a bit of it. You might possibly have been ashamed of the 
situation—shocked with being such an unworthy member of a great house 
—but he, Temple, would have accepted you like a fever or an ague—a 
great calamity sent from above—but he would not have felt shame, any 
more than if you had been the scarlatina. Look at poor George,” cried 
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she, with a merry laugh. ‘‘ He thinks I’ve said something very wicked, 
and he feels he ought to deplore it, and possibly rebuke me.” 

Jack could not help laughing at the rueful expression of L’Estrange’s 
face, and his emotion was eatching, for the others joined in the laugh, 
and in this merry mood returned to the garden. 





CHAPTER LX, 
A RETURN HOME. 


Tue morning that followed this scene broke very happily on the villa, for 
Augustus was to arrive by the afternoon packet, and all were eager to 
meet him. His telegram said, ‘‘ Cutbill is with me; but I do not know 
if he will stop.’’ And this announcement, indeed, more than tempered 
the pleasure they felt at the thought of meeting Augustus. 

Jack, whose sailor’s eye had detected a thin sheet of smoke in the 
sky long ere the others had seen it, and knew by what time the steamer 
might arrive, hastened down to the shore to meet his brother alone, not 
wishing that the first meeting should be observed by others. And he was 
so far right. Men as they were,—tried and hardened by the world’s con- 
flict, —they could not speak as they clasped each other in their arms ; and 
when they separated to gaze at each other’s faces, their eyes swam in 
heavy tears. ‘‘ My poor fellow!” was all that Augustus could say for 
several minutes, till, struck by the manly vigour and dignified bearing of 
the other, he cried out, ‘‘ What a great powerful fellow you have grown, 
Jack. You are twice as strong as you used to be.” 

“‘ Strong enough, Gusty ; but I suppose I shall need it all. But how 
comes it that you have grey hair here?” 

‘‘You find me terribly changed, Jack? I have aged greatly since 
we met.” 

‘* You are tired now, old fellow. A little rest and the pleasant care of 
the villa will soon set you up again.” 

‘‘ Perhaps so. At all events, I have strength enough for what I am 
called on to bear. How are they all?” 

‘* Well and hearty. Id say jollier than I ever saw them before.” 

‘* What a noble girl is Nelly.” ° 

‘‘ Ay, and her companion, too. I tell you, Gusty, there’s the same 
comrade spirit amongst girls that there is in a ship’s company ; and where 
good ones come together, they make each other better. But tell me now 
of yourself. What’s your news ?” 

‘Not good ; far from it. I believe, indeed, our cause is ‘ up.” He— 
Pracontal I mean—intends to behave handsomely by us. ‘There will be 
no severity used. Indeed, he means to go further; but I'll have time 
enough for all this later on. I’m so glad to see you again, my poor dear 
fellow, that I have no mind to think of anything else.” 

‘* How did you get rid of Cutbill ?” 
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‘“‘T haven’t got rid of him; he is on board there. I don’t think he 
means to land. I suspect he'll go on with the steamer to-night; and he 
is so ashamed to show that he is snug in his berth all this time.” 

‘« But what does he mean by that ?”’ 

“‘ He’s in a scrape, Jack, and had to get away from England to save 
himself from a gaol ; but I'll tell you the story this evening,—or better still, 
I'll make him tell you, if you can manage to make him come on shore.” 

‘That he shall do,” said Jack. ‘‘He behaved like a trump to me 
once when I was in trouble; and I don’t forget it.” And so saying, 
he hastened on board the packet, and hurried below, to re-appear in 
a few minutes, holding Cutbill by the collar, as though he were his 
prisoner. 

‘‘ Here’s the culprit,” cried Jack ; ‘and if he won’t land his luggage, 
he must.take to a Montenegro rig like mine ; and he’ll become it well.” 

‘‘There, don’t collar me that fashion. See how the fellows are all 
staring at us. Have you no decency ?” 

** Will you come quietly, then ?”’ 

“Yes ; let them hand up my two trunks and my violin case. Whata 
droll place this is.” 

“« There’s many a worse, I can tell you, than our villa yonder. If it 
were my own, I’d never ask to leave it.” 

“Nor need you, Jack,” whispered Augustus. ‘I've brought back 
money to buy it; and I hope it will be our home this many a day.” 

‘«‘ What’s this scrape of yours, Cutty ?”’ said Jack, as they made their 
way homewards. ‘Whom have you been robbing this time, or was it 
forgery ?” 

“Let him tell you,” said Cutbill, doggedly, as he motioned with his 
hand towards Gusty. 

“It’s a mixed case of robbery with housebreaking,” said Augustus. 
‘* Pracontal had taken it into his hed that certain papers of great value 
to himself were concealed in some secret press in our house at Castello ; 
and Cutbill was just as convinced that there were no papers and no press, 
and that the whole was a dream or a delusion. He argued the case so 
often that they got to quarrel about it.” 

‘‘ No, we didn’t quarrel,” broke in Cutbill, sulkily ; “‘ we betted.” 

‘‘ Yes, that is more correct. Pracontal was so firmly persuaded that 
the papers existed that he offered three to one on it, and Cutbill, who likes 
a good thing, took it in hundreds.” 

“No. IwishI had. It was in fifties.” 

‘¢ As they had no permission to make the search, which required to 
break down the wall, and damage a valuable fresco % 

“‘No. It was under the fresco, in a pedestal. I'd engage to make it 
good for thirty shillings,”’ broke in Cutbill. 

‘¢ Well, we'll not dispute that. The essential point is, that Pracontal’s 
scruples would not permit him to proceed to an act of depredation, but 
that Cutbill had more resolution. He wanted to determine the fact.” 
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“ Say that he wanted to win his money, and you'll be nearer tho 
mark,’’ interposed Cutbill. 

‘‘ Whichever way we take it, it amounts to this: Pracontal would not 
be a housebreaker, and Cutbill had no objection to become one. I cannot 
give you the details of the infraction—perhaps he will.” 

Cutbill only grunted, and the other went on,—‘‘ However he obtained 
entrance, he made his way to the place indicated, smashed the wall, and 
dragged forth a box with four or five thick volumes, which turned out to 
be the parish registries of Portshandon for a very eventful period, at least 
a very critical one for us, for, if the discovery loses Mr. Cutbill his fifty 
pounds, it places the whole estate in jeopardy.” 

‘* That’s the worst of it,” cried Cutbill. ‘‘ My confounded meddling 
has done it all.” 

‘*‘ When my lawyer came to hear what had occurred, and how, he lost 
no time iz taking measures to proceed against Cutbill for a felony ; but 
Master C. had got away, and was already hiding in Germany, and our 
meeting on the steamboat here was a mere hazard. He was bound for— 
where was it, Cutbill ?”’ 

“ Albania. I want to see the salt mines. There’s something to be 
done there now that the Turks are not sure they'll own the country this 
time twelvemonth.”’ 

‘« At all events, it’s better air than Newgate,” said Jack. 

“As you politely observe, sir, it’s better air than Newgate. By the 
way, you've been doing a little stroke of work as a gaolbird latterly—is it 
jolly ?” 

‘No; it ain’t exactly jolly ; it’s too monotonous for that. And then 
the diet.” 

“Ah, there’s the rub! It’s the skilly, it’s the four-ounce system, 
I’m afraid of. Make it a good daily regimen, and I’ll not quarrel with 
the mere confinement, nor ask for any extension of the time allotted to 
exercise.” 

- TJ must say,” said Jack, “that, for a very acute and ingenious 
gentleman, this same piece of burglary was about one of the stupidest 
performances I ever heard of.” 

‘“‘Not so fast, admiral, not so fast. I stood on a double event. I 
had lent Pracontal a few hundreds, to be repaid by as many thousands if 
he established his claim. I began to repent of my investment, and my 
bet was a hedge. Do you see, old fellow, if there were no books, I 
pocketed a hundred and fifty. If the books turned up, I stood to win on 
the trial. You may perceive that Tom Cutbill sleeps like a weasel, and 
has always one eye open.” 

‘* Was it a very friendly part, then, to lend a man money to prosecute 
a claim against your own friend ?” asked Jack. 

‘Lord love ye, I’d do that against my brother. The man of business 
and the desk is one thing, the man of human feelings and affections is 
another. If a man follows any pursuit worth the name of a pursuit, 
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the ardour to succeed in it will soon swamp his scruples; ay, and not 
leave him one jot the worse for it. Listen to mea minute. Did you 
ever practise fly-fishing ? Well, can you deny it is in principle as ignoble 
a thing as ever was called sport? It begins in a fraud, and it finishes 
with a cruelty ; and will you tell me that your moral nature, or any grand 
thing that you fancy dignifies you, was impaired or stained when you 
landed that eight-pound trout on the grass ?”’ 

‘You forget that men are not trout, Master Cutbill.” 

‘‘ There are a good number of them gudgeons, I am happy to say,” 
cried he. ‘Give me a light for my cigar, for I am sick of discussion. 
Strange old tumble-down place this—might all be got for a song, I'd 
swear. Whata grand spec it would be to start a company to make a 
watering-place of it. ‘The Baths of Cattaro, celebrated in the time of 
Diocletian ’—eh ? Jack, doesn’t your mouth water at the thought of 
‘ preliminary expenses ?’” 

‘‘IT can’t say it does. I've been living among robbers lately, and I 
found them very dull company.” 

‘‘ The sailor is rude ; his manners smack of the cockpit,”’ said Cutbill, 
nudging Augustus in the side. ‘ Oh, dear, how I'd like a commission to 
knock this old town into a bathing machine.” 

‘You'll have ample time to mature your project up at the villa. 
There, you see it yonder.” 

“ And is that the British flag I see waving there? Wait a moment 
till I master my emotion, and subdue the swelling feelings of my breast.” 

‘‘ T’'ll tell you what, Master Cutbill,” said Jack, sternly, “if you utter 
any stupid rubbish against the Union Jack, I'll be shot if I don’t drop 
you over the sea-wall for a ducking; and, what’s more, I'll not apologize 
to you when you come out.” 

‘‘ Outrage the second. The naval service is not what I remember it.” 

“‘ Here come the girls,” said Augustus. ‘I hear Julia’s merry laugh 
in the wood.” 

‘‘The L’Estrange girl, isn’t it?” asked Cutbill; and though Jack 
started and turned almost as if to seize him, he never noticed the 
movement. 

‘“‘ Miss L’Estrange,” said Augustus Bramleigh. 

‘«‘ Why didn’t you say she was here, and I’d not have made any ‘ bones’ 
about stopping? I don’t know I was ever as spoony as I was about that 
girl up at Albano. And didn’t I work like a negro to get back her two 
thousand pounds out of that precious coal-mine? Ay, and succeeded 
too. I hope she knows it was Tom Cutbill saved the ship. Maybe she'll 
think I’ve come to claim salvage.’ 

‘‘ She has heard of all your good nature, and is very grateful to you,” 
said Gusty. 

“That's right; that’s as it ought to be. Doing good by stealth 
always strikes me as savouring of a secret society. It’s Thuggee, or 
Fenian, or any other dark association you like.” 
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*T'll go forward and meet them, if you'll permit me,” said Augustus, 
and, not waiting a reply, hurried on towards the wood. 

‘Look here, Master Jack,” said Cutbill, stopping short, and facing 
round in front of him. ‘If you mean as a practice to sit upon me on 
every occasion that arises, just please to say so.” 

** Nothing of the kind, man; if I did, I promise you once would be 
quite enough.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it?” 

‘Yes, that’s it.” 

‘Shake hands then, and let us have no more squabbling. If you 
ever find me getting into shoal-water, and likely to touch a sandbank, 
just call out ‘stop her!’ and you'll see how I'll reverse my engine at 
once. It’s not in my line, the locomotives, but I could drive if I was put 
to it, and I know well every good lesson a man acquires from the practice.” 

** What do you think of this cause of ours, Cutty; how does it look 
to your eyes ?” 

“Just as dark as thunder! Why you go to trial at all next term 
IT can’t make out. Pracontal’s case is clear as noonday. There's the 
proof of the marriage,—as legal a marriage as if an archbishop celebrated 
it, and there’s the registry of birth, and there is, to confirm all, old 
Bramleigh’s letters. If you push on after such a show of danger signals 
as these, it is because you must like a smash.” 

‘‘ You'd strike then without firing a shot?” 

‘* To be sure I would, if it was only to save the expense of the powder ; 
besides, Pracontal has already declared, that if met by an amicable spirit 
on your brother’s part, there are no terms he would not accede to, to 
secure recognition by your family, and acceptance as one of you.” 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t see why he should care for it.”’ 

‘Nor I, for the matter of that. If there’s a lot in life I’d call enviable, 
it would be to be born in a foundling hospital, and inherit ten thousand a 
year. A landed estate, and no relations, comes nearer to my ideas of 
Paradise than anything in Milton’s poems.” 

‘‘ Here they come,” cried Jack, as amerry group issued from the road, 
and came joyously forward to meet them. 

‘‘ Here’s this good fellow Tom Cutbill come to spend some days with 
us,” said Jack, as the girls advanced to greet him. 

‘‘Isn’t it kind of him?” said Cutbill. ‘Isn't it like that disinterested 
good nature that always marks him? Of course I’m heartily weleome ! how 
could it be otherwise ? Miss Bramleigh, you do me proud. Miss Julia, 
your slave. Ah, your reverence! let’s have a shake of your devout paw. 
Now I call this as pleasant a place for a man to go through his sentence of 
transportation as need be. Do the ladies know what I’m charged with ?”’ 

‘“‘ They know nothing, they desire to know nothing,” said Augustus. 
‘‘When we have dined and had our coffee, you shall make your own 
confession; and that only if you like it, and wish to disburden your 
conscience.” 
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‘*My conscience is pretty much like my balance at my banker’s,—it’s 
a mighty small matter, but somehow it never troubles me; and you'll see 
by-and-by that it doesn’t interfere with my appetite.”’ 
‘“‘ You saw my sister at Naples, Mr. Cutbill,” said Nelly, “ how was 
she looking ?” 
‘Decidedly handsome, and as haughty as handsome; as an Irish 
friend who was walking with me one day her carriage passed, observed, 
‘A bow from her was the next thing to a black eye.’” 
‘‘ Marion’s pride always became her,” said Nelly coldly. 
“Tt must be a comfort to her to feel she has a great stock of what 
suits her complexion.” 
‘‘ And the noble viscount,’’ asked Jack, ‘‘ how was he looking ?” 
“ As fresh as paint. The waxworks in the Museum seemed faded and 
worn after him. He was in an acute attack of youth the day I dined 
with him last, and I hope his constitution has not suffered by it.” 
“Stop her,” muttered Jack, with a sly look at Cutbill; and to the 
surprise of the others, that astute individual rejoined, “‘ Stop her, it is.” 
‘We dine at four, I think,” said Bramleigh, and there's just time to 
dress. Jack, take charge of Cutbill, and show him where he is to lodge.” 
‘‘ And is it white choker and a fiddle coat? Do you tell me you dress 
for dinner ?” asked Cutbill. 
‘Mr. Cutbill shall do exactly as he pleases,’ said Julia; ‘we only 
claim a like privilege for ourselves.”’ 
** You've got it now, Tom Cuthbill,” said he sorrowfully, ‘and I hope 
you like it.” 

And with this they went their several ways; Jack alone, lingering in 
the garden in the hope to have one word with Julia; but she did not 
return, and his ‘‘ watch on deck,” as he called it, was not relieved. 
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Great Solar Eclipses. 
—_*#"——_ 


On the seventeenth of August there will oceur the most remarkable solar 
eclipse that has taken place within historic times, or that will take place 
for many hundreds of years. A black shadow upwards of 140 miles in 
diameter, surrounded by a penumbra 4,000 miles wide, will sweep from 
the eastern parts of Africa across the Arabian Sea, the Indian peninsula, 
and the East Indian Archipelago—a distance of more than 8,000 miles. 
The Royal Society and the Astronomical Society have sent out expeditions, 
well supplied with telescopes, spectroscopes, polariscopes,—in fact, with 
all the appliances of modern astronomical science,—to take advantage of 
so favourable an opportunity for obtaining an answer to the interesting 
questions respecting solar physics which have been suggested by the pheno- 
mena of former eclipses. A particular interest is attached to the inquiry 
in consequence of the remarkable discoveries which have been made during 
the past few years by direct examination of the solar orb. The whirling 
motion of the solar spots; their strange periodicity ; the singular asso- 
ciation which exists between this periodicity and the periodicity of terrestrial 
magnetic variations ; the suspected influence of the planets upon the solar 
atmosphere ; these and many other singular discoveries await interpre- 
tation, and a strong impression prevails among astronomers that the 
solution of these problems will be hastened if the observations of the great 
eclipse should prove successful. 

Among the total eclipses recorded during historie times, there are 
some which stand out among the rest on account either of their magnitude 
or of the historical interest associated with them. We propose to give a 
brief account of the more remarkable solar eclipses whose records have 
been preserved. Before doing so, however, it may be well to point out 
the circumstances on which the magnitude of a solar eclipse depends ; and 
to explain why it is that so few eclipses oecur which deserve to be ranked 
among great total eclipses. * 

The average apparent dimensions of the sun ont those of the moon. 
But both bodies vary in apparent magnitude—-the moon more than the 
sun. Perhaps many of our readers will be surprised to learn that we 
receive fully one-fourth more light from some fall moons than from others, 
owing to the variation of her apparent magnitude. Accordingly, when 
she is at her largest, and the sun at his smallest, she is able to hide him 
wholly from our view, and considerably to overlap his dise all round. 

But there is another circumstance besides proximity to the earth which 
affects the moon’s apparent dimensions. She appears to grow larger as 
she rises above the horizon. We are not referring, of course, to the 
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appearance which she presents to the naked eye. Judged in this way she 
seems to grow smaller as she rises above the horizon. But when she is 
measured by any trustworthy instrument the reverse is found to be the 
ease. The cause of the peculiarity is not far to seek. We see the moon, 
not from the centre of her orbit (that is, the earth’s centre), but from a 
point on the earth’s surface,—a point, therefore, which is four thousand 
miles nearer to the moon’s orbit. Accordingly, if the moon were directly 
overhead (which never happens in our latitudes) her distance from us 
would be diminished by 4,000 miles, and she would look proportionately 
larger. The sun is not affected in this way, because four thousand miles 
is a mere nothing in comparison with the enormous distance at which the 
sun is removed from us. Accordingly, other things being equal, the higher 
the moon is at the time of a total eclipse, the greater is the eclipse. 

In order, therefore, that an eclipse may be as great as possible, the 
sun should be as far as possible from the earth, which happens about the 
beginning of July ; the moon should be as near as possible to the earth, 
which happens (roughly speaking) once in every lunar month; and the 
sun and moon should be almost immediately overhead, which can only 
happen at midday in tropical countries. It will readily be conceived how 
seldom these conditions can be fulfilled (in combination with the other 
conditions which determine the occurrence of an eclipse at all). In fact 
it has never yet happened that any very close approach has been made 
to the simultaneous fulfilment of all the conditions. 

But, in the coming eclipse two of the conditions will be almost exactly 
fulfilled, and the third pretty nearly so. The moon will be so near that 
her apparent diameter will only fall short of its greatest possible value by 
about one-thousandth part. At the time of greatest eclipse (which 
happens when the black shadow is traversing the East Indian Archipelago) 
the eclipsed sun will be less than three degrees from the point immediately 
overhead ; and, lastly, the sun’s apparent diameter will be very much 
smaller than it is when he is at his mean distance from the earth. 

We proceed to diseuss a few of the most remarkable eclipses recorded 
by ancient historians. 

It is rather singular that no eclipses are recorded in the Bible. There 
have been some astronomers who have imagined that the ‘‘ going back 
of the shadow upon the dial of Ahaz’’ was caused by a partial eclipse of 
the sun. But this supposition seems too fanciful to be admitted, even 
if it were the case that a partial eclipse could have caused the retro- 
gression of the shadow. We are told distinctly that the “ going back of 
the shadow ” was a miraculous, not a natural event ; and even if this were 
not so, or if we might infer that it was the prophet’s foreknowledge of an 
approaching eclipse which constituted the miracle, yet it may readily be 
shown that no partial or total eclipse could produce the effects described. 
Such an eclipse undoubtedly causes an irregularity in the motion of the 
shadow on a dial; the shadow at first moves more slowly, afterwards more 
quickly, than it would otherwise do, but it cannot possibly go back. 
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The first important eclipse whose records have reached us is that 
which occurred in the year 584 3.c. It took place, Herodotus relates, 
while the Medes and Lydiaus were engaged in battle. He thus describes 
the occurrence :-—‘‘ The war had continued between the two nations with 
balanced success for five years. In the sixth year of the war another 
batile took place ; and after both sides had fought without advantage, and 
when the engagement was growing warm, the day was suddenly turned 
into night. This had been foretold to the Ionians by Thales the Milesian, 
who predicted the time of the year in which it would happen. The 
Lydians and Medes, seeing that day had given place to night, desisted from 
combat, and were equally anxious to make peace.” Astronomers and 
historiaus had for a long time been in doubt respecting the date of this 
remarkable eclipse. ‘The astronomical difficulty of the question is con- 
nected with an interesting peculiarity of lunar motion, into which we need 
not now enter. Until this peculiarity had been mastered, which has only 
happened quite recently, Baily’s supposition that the eclipse must have 
vecurred in the year 609 B.c., was accepted as the best solution of the 
difficulty. But the Astronomer Royal has now proved beyond a doubt 
that the eclipse took place on May 28, in the year 584 B.c., the very year 
assigned to the event by Cicero and Pliny. 

Xenophon mentions a remarkable eclipse which led to the capture of 
Larissa by the Persians. During the retreat which was so ably conducted 
by Xenophon, the Greeks passed “a large deserted city called Larissa, 
formerly inhabited by the Medes. Its walls were twenty-five feet thick 
and 100 feet high; its cireumference two parasangs; it was built of 
burnt brick, on a foundation of stone twenty feet high. When the 
Persians conquered the Medes, the Persian king besieged this city, but was 
unable to capture it till a cloud hid the sun wholly from view, when the 
inhabitants withdrew in great fear, and the city was captured.” Xenophon 
mentions that the Greeks, after passing Larissa, reached another deserted 
city called Mespila. Layard has identified Larissa with the modern 
Nimroud, where there still exist the very ruins described by Xenophon ; 
Mespila he identifies with the modern Mosul. Of course it is impossible 
to doubt that a total eclipse of the sun, and not the mere concealment 
of the sun under a cloud, was the cause of the city’s capture. The 
Astronomer Royal has shown that this interesting event occurred on 
May 19, 556 B.c. i 

Another eclipse has been examined by the Astronomer Royal, which 
had given great trouble to historians. ‘This is the eclipse which took 
place when Xerxes was advancing with his army from Sardis to Abydos. 
Herodotus relates that just as the army was setting forth the sun suddenly 
disappeared from its place in the heavens, though there were no clouds, 
and the sky was perfectly clear; ‘‘ thus,’ says he, ‘the day was turned 
into night.” Mr. Airy, however, refers this description to the total eclipse 
of the moon, which took place on March 13, 478 3.c. No total eclipse 
of the sun appears to be reconcilable with the account of Herodotus, 
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and therefore it seems reasonable to infer that there is an error of some 
sort in his narrative. 

It is singular how often the occurrence of a total eclipse is connected 
with the military and naval undertakings of ancient nations. Most of our 
readers must remember the narrative of the total eclipse which seriously 
threatened the success of the expedition of the Athenians under Pericles 
against the Lacedemonians. ‘‘ The whole fleet was in readiness, and 
Pericles on board his own galley, when there happened an eclipse of the 
sun. The sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, 
and threw the sailors into the greatest consternation. Pericles, observing 
that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, took his cloak, and 
having covered his eyes with it, asked him if he found anything terrible 
in that, or considered it as a bad presage? Upon his answering in the 
negative, Pericles said, ‘Where is the difference, then, between this 
and the other, except that something bigger than my cloak causes the 
eclipse ?’”’ 

But perhaps the most interesting of all the problems with which 
ancient eclipses have supplied our modern astronomers, is that which is 
connected with what is termed the eclipse of Agathocles. After his defeat 
by the Carthaginians, Agathocles was besieged by them in Syracuse. But 
taking advantage of a relaxation in the vigilance of the blockading fleet, 
occasioned by the approach of a fleet which had been sent for his relief, 
he quitted Syracuse, and passing over into Africa, waged for four years a 
successful war against the Carthaginian forces. It is related by Diodorus 
Siculus that the voyage to Africa occupied six days, and that on the 
second day of the journey an eclipse occurred, during which the darkness 
was so great that stars became visible in all directions. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that the eclipse was a total one. But it has been found 
difficult to reconcile this account with the calculated path of the moon’s 
shadow during the only total eclipse which corresponds with the historical 
and chronological details of the event. Baily’s calculation of the eclipse 
threw the shadow about 200 miles from the most southerly position which 
can possibly have been attained by Agathocles on the second day of his 
journey from Syracuse. The labours of the Astronomer Royal, founded 
on improved tables of the lunar motions, have been more successful; and 
he has shown that the northern limit of the zone of total shadow must 
have passed some seventy or eighty miles south of Syracuse—a distance 
which might readily have been traversed by Agathocles within the time 
named. 

It is related by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius, that a singular 
phenomenon preceded and announced the death of the Emperor Domitian. 
‘*A certain crown, resembling the Iris, surrounded the sun’s dise and 
hid his light.” We cannot doubt that reference is here made to a total 
eclipse of the sun, and calculation shows that such an eclipse occurred in 
the year ninety-five of our Lord. 

We pass to the records of eclipses which have occurred more recently. 
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William of Malmesbury relates that the eclipse of August 2, 11838, 
presaged the death of Henry I. ‘The elements shewed their grief,” 
he says, ‘‘at the passing away of this great king. For on that day 
the sun hid his resplendent face at the sixth hour, in fearful darkness, 
disturbing men’s minds by his eclipse.”’ 

Seven years later another remarkable eclipse occurred whieh is thus 
referred to by the same writer :—‘‘In the Lent the sun and the moon 
darkened about noontide, when men were eating ; and they lighted candles 
toeat by. That was the thirteenth day before the calends of April.” (The 
worthy chronicler might as well have adhered to the more usual method 
of expressing the date.) ‘Men were very much struck with wonder.” 
‘“‘ The darkness became so great,” he says elsewhere, ‘‘ that men feared 
the ancient chaos was about to return, and on going out, they perecived 
several stars around the sun.” 

Amongst all the eclipses hitherto mentioned there is only one—viz. 
the eclipse of Thales—which is comparable with that of August 17. And 
among more recent eclipses there is only one other approaching it in° 
magnitude. This eclipse, which occurred on June 17, 1483, was visible 
in Scotland, and was long remembered in that country as “the Black 
Hour.” It occurred at about three o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
records preserved respecting it relate that nothing was visible during the 
height of the totality. Professor Grant considers that ‘this last remark 
is a manifest exaggeration.” Be this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the eclipse was one of unusual extent, for the mathematician Maclaurin 
found that ‘‘at the time of its occurrence the sun was only two degrees 
from perigee, the moon not more than thirteen degrees from apogee.” 
But neither in this eclipse nor in that of Thales did the totality last so 
long as it will during the approaching eclipse. 

In 1598 another total eclipse occurred which was visible in the British 
Isles. The day of the eclipse was remembered for a long time afterwards 
as Black Saturday. In a similar way the day of the total eclipse of 1652 
was named Mirk Monday by the people of Scotland, and although the 
eclipse has long since been forgotten, the expression is still used in many 
parts of that country. 

It is singular that none of the eclipses we have recorded had led to 
any observations of any value to the physical.inquirer. Modern eclipses, 
on the contrary, derive their chief interest from observations of this 
sort. 

In the total eclipse of 1706, which was observed at Montpellier, and a 
variety of other places in Western and Central Europe, the bright stars 
Aldeboran and Capella, and the planets Venus, Mercury and Saturn, were 
visible to the naked eye. ‘Bats flew about as they do at dusk. Fowls 
and pigeons flew hastily to their roosts. Cage-birds were silent, and hid 
their heads under their wings. Animals at labour in the fields stood still.” 
Duillier relates that at Geneva the Council were compelled to close their 
deliberations, as they could see neither to read nor write. “In many 
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places people fell prostrate on the ground, and prayed with earnestness, 
imagining that the Day of Judgment was come. From the tops of the 
Swiss mountains as many stars were seen as at the time of full moon. A 
peculiar colour overspread the sky resembling neither the darkness of 
night nor the mixed colours of the twilight sky. Even those who were 
prepared for the spectacle were appalled by the solemn gloom which fell 
upon the face of nature.” 

Halley speaks in similar terms of the last total eclipse which was 
visible in London. It took place in the year 1715. ‘I forbear,” says 
Halley, ‘‘to mention the chill and damp which attended the darkness of 
this eclipse, of which most spectators were sensible and equally judges. 
Nor shall I trouble you with the concern that appeared in all sorts of 
animals, birds, beasts, and fishes, upon the extinction of the sun, since 
ourselves could hardly behold it without some sense of horror.”’ 

The eclipse of May 2, 1733, is remarkable as being the first in which 
the singular appearances termed the “red prominences’’ were observed. 
-“* Four spots of a reddish colour were seen near the limb of the moon, but 
not in immediate contact with it.” The chief interest attending the obser- 
vation of total eclipses is at present centred on these mysterious protu- 
berances. It has been shown very clearly that they belong to the sun, but 
what they may be, or what tremendous processes going on within his 
atmosphere they may be held to indicate, remains as yet unknown. It is 
hoped that the long duration of the totality of the approaching eclipse, and 
the circumstance that it will be possible to observe the eclipse at several 
points along the shadow’s track (which it will be remembered is upwards 
of 8,000 miles long) will enable astronomers to gain some knowledge 
respecting the red prominences. Yet more hopeful is the fact that now, 
for the first time, the subtle analytical power of the most wonderful instru- 
ment of research yet invented—the spectroscope—will be applied to 
examine these strange solar excrescences. 

We pass over several total eclipses to come to the first of those which have 
been made the object of scientific expeditions. The eclipse of July 8, 1842, 
which was visible in the north of Italy, and in parts of France, Germany, 
and Russia, aroused an intense interest among European astronomers. 
The leading observers of France, Italy, England, Germany, and Russia 
repaired to various suitable stations along the track of central eclipse. 
M. Arago went to Perpignan, M. Valz to Marseilles, M. Petit to Mont- 
pellier ; M. Carlini went to Milan, MM. Santini and Conti to Padua; the 
Astronomer Royal went to Superga, Baily to Pavia; M. Schumacher and 
Littron awaited the eclipse at Vienna; and, lastly, the Russian observers, 
O. Struve and Schidlowski, went to Lipesk. All these observers were 
fortunate in obtaining excellent views of the phenomenon. We shall quote 
M. Arago’s interesting description of the occurrence :— 

‘** At Perpignan, persons who were seriously unwell alone remained 
within doors. As soon as day began to break, the population covered the 
terraces and battlements of the town, as well as all the little eminences in 
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the neighbourhood, in hopes of obtaining a view of the sun as he ascended 
above the horizon. At the citadel we had under our eyes, besides nume- 
rous groups of citizens established on the slopes, a body of soldiers about 
to be reviewed. The hour of the commencement of the eclipse drew nigh. 
More than twenty thousand persons, with smoked glasses in their hands, 
were examining the radiant globe projected upon an azure sky. Although 
armed with our powerful telescopes, we had hardly begun to discern the 
small notch on the western limb of the sun, when an immense exclama- 
tion, formed by the blending together of twenty thousand different voices, 
announced to us that we had anticipated, by only a few seconds, the 
observation made with the unaided eye by twenty thousand astronomers 
equipped for the occasion, whose first essay this was. A lively curiosity, 
a spirit of emulation, the desire of not being outdone, had the privilege of 
giving to the natural vision an unusual power of penetration. During the 
interval that elapsed between this moment and the almost total disappear- 
ance of the sun, we remarked nothing worthy of relation in the countenances 
of so many spectators. But when the sun, reduced to a very narrow 
filament, began to throw upon the horizon only a very feeble light, a sort 
of uneasiness seized upon all; every person felt a desire to communicate 
his impressions to those around him. Hence arose a deep murmur, 
resembling that sent forth by the distant ocean after a tempest. The 
hum of voices increased in intensity as the solar crescent grew more 
slender ; at length the crescent disappeared, darkness suddenly succeeded 
light, and an absolute silence marked this phase of the eclipse, with as 
great precision as did the pendulum of our astronomical clock. The 
phenomenon in its magnificence had triumphed over the petulance of 
youth, over the levity which certain persons assume as a sign of superiority, 
over the noisy indifference of which soldiers usually make profession. <A 
profound stillness also reigned in the air; the birds had ceased to sing. 
After an interval of solemn expectation, which lasted about two minutes, 
transports of joy, shouts of enthusiastic applause, saluted with the same 
accord, the same spontaneous feeling, the first reappearance of the rays of 
the sun. To a condition of melancholy, produced by sentiments of an 
indefinable nature, there succeeded a lively and intelligible feeling of satis- 
faction, which no one sought to escape from or moderate the impulses of ; 
to the majority of the public the phenomenon had arrived at its term. 
The other phases of the eclipse had few attentive spectators, beyond the 
persons specially devoted to astronomical pursuits.” 

M. Arago quotes also a beautiful anecdote in illustration of the peculiar 
influence produced by the total eclipse of the sun’s light, and of the joy 
which springs unbidden to the heart at the return of his beams. A little 
girl was watching her flock when the sun began to be darkened. As it 
gradually lost its light she became more and more distressed, and when 
at length it disappeared altogether her terror was so great that she began 
to weep and to cry out for help. ‘‘ Her tears were still flowing when the 
sun sent forth his first ray. Reassured by his light, the child signed 
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herself with the cross, exclaiming, in the patois of the province, ‘ 0, beou 
Souleou!’ (oh, beau soleil !)” 

Remarkable effects were produced on birds and animals by the sudden 
darkness. Bats and owls came out from their retreats; domestic fowl 
went to roost ; and swallows were seized with so great a terror that in 
some places they were caught in the streets. A herd of cattle grazing 
in the fields near Montpellier ‘‘ formed themselves into a circle, their 
heads directed outwards, as if to resist an attack.” Horses and oxen 
employed in the fields ceased from their labours when the sun was totally 
eclipsed, and lay down, neither whip nor spur availing to induce them to 
resume their work until the sun’s light returned. On the other hand, 
M. Arago states that ‘“‘the horses employed in the diligences continued 
to pursue their courses without seeming to be in the slightest degree 
affected by the phenomenon.” During this eclipse, also, it was noticed 
that several plants closed their leaves. 

The close accordance between the calculations of mathematicians and 
the observed circumstances of the eclipse excited great attention, and led 
scientific as well as unlearned men to contemplate with admiration the 
perfection and regularity of the movements of the celestial bodies. ‘ All the 
accounts respecting this eclipse,” says Signor Piola, “‘ contain reflections 
on the perfection of that great machine of the universe, whose movements 
are so regular that the astronomer is enabled, long beforehand, to predict 
their effects with unfailing precision ; and from contemplating the machine, 
it was natural to ascend to the Supreme Artificer. While this idea swells 
in the mind there is another which at the same time shrinks into insigni- 
ficance,—that suggested by contemplating the position of man in the 
midst of creation. The magnificence of the scale upon which the pheno- 
mena of the eclipse, whether atmospheric or celestial, took place, was 
patent to every spectator. The extensive coloration of an unusual hue 
that was visible; the rapid changes which occurred; above all, the 
obscurity which settled over nature like the funereal pall thrown over 
a dead body, and whose subsequent withdrawal in an instant operated 
like a resurrection ;—all this produced on the mind a mixture of profowad 
and indefinable impressions which it will be pleasing to hold long in 
remembrance.” 

And here we may digress for a moment to remark how unworthy of 
the philosopher and student of nature is that spirit which leads men to 
look with less admiration on natural phenomena that have received their 
interpretation from the labours of scientific men. No mystery of nature 
has ever yet been unveiled without disclosing what is yet more mysterious. 
Copernicus revealed the secret of the solar system, to leave undetected 
the laws which harmonize the planetary motions. It was Kepler's boast 
that he had revealed these laws, but he left men to admire without under- 
standing their perfection and harmony. Then Newton upraised the veil 
and disclosed to our admiration the noble law of gravitation which sways 
all systems through the universe. But we have more now to perplex 
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us, more to reveal to us the insignificance of our powers, more to make 
us fall in reverence and adoration before the Supreme Architect, than had 
the simple Chaldean shepherds, who 

Watched from the centres of their sleeping flocks 

Those radiant Mercuries, that seemed to move, 

Carrying through ether, in perpetual round, 

Decrees and resolutions of the gods, 


If our higher knowledge of the mysteries of nature should lead us to have 
less of reverence and love for the author of those mysteries, it would have 
been better to have never gained that higher knowledge. Our words and 
works should be worthy of our new light. If men in the cld times which 
we scoff at as the dark ages knew how to worship their Almighty Father 
with loving, childlike reverence, and if we in the pride of our imperfect 
knowledge find it less easy to do so, it is we who are in darkness. 
Tennyson supplies a necessary caution to this age of somewhat sceptical 
inquiry, in the noble words,— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear : 
But help thy foolish ones to bear— 
Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 


Since the total eclipse of 1842 there have only oceurred two which 
have attracted special notice among European astronomers. One is the 
eclipse of July 28, 1851, which was visible in Sweden; the other is the 
eclipse of July 18, 1860, which was visible in Spain, and led to the 
interesting ‘‘ Himalaya expedition.” 

The totality lasted nearly twice as long in the eclipse of 1851 as in 
that of 1842. The Astronomer Royal, who had witnessed the earlier 
eclipse, was one of a distinguished company which left England for 
Sweden to observe the eclipse of 1851. ‘I have no means of ascer- 
taining,” he writes, ‘‘ whether the darkness really was greater in the 
eclipse of 1842. I am inclined to think that in the wonderful, and I may 
say appalling, obscurity, I saw the grey granite hills, within sight of 
Hyvalis, more distinctly than the darker country surrounding the Superga. 
But whether because, in 1851, the sky was much less clouded than in 
1842, (so that the transition was from a more luminous state of sky to a 
darkness nearly equal in both cases,) or from whatever cause, the sudden- 
ness of the darkness in 1851 appeared to be much more striking than 
in 1842. My friends who were on the upper rock, to which the path was 
very good, had great difficulty in descending. A candle had been lighted 
in a lantern about a quarter of an hour before the totality ; and 
M. Hasselgren was unable to read the minutes of the chronometer’s 
face without having the lantern held close to the chronometer.” 
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During this eclipse the red prominences were seen with remarkable 
distinctness. Airy at Gottenburg, Hind and Dawes at Revelsburg, Lassell 
at the Trollhitten Falls, and other observers, took drawings of these 
remarkable appearances ; and the agreement between the drawings is such 
as to leave no doubt of the care with which these observers examined and 
recorded what they saw. Round one part of the black limb of the moon 
there was seen a serrated band of rose-pink light, in another place a 
pyramidal red mountain, in a third a curved streak of red light formed 
like a Turkish scimetar, and in a fourth a red detached cloud, which Airy 
and Lassell picture as nearly circular in form, while Hind and Dawes 
represent it as triangular. No doubt could exist that these objects 
belonged to the sun and not to the moon, since the moon was seen to 
traverse them ; insomuch that on the side towards which she was moving 
their altitude diminished, while on the opposite side they grew larger 
until the appearance of the sun’s dise in this neighbourhood obliterated 
them through excess of light. 

The observers were especially struck by the perfect distinctness with 
which these remarkable appearances were exhibited. ‘I had heard them 
described as but faint phenomena,” says Lassell. ‘ My surprise and 
astonishment may therefore be well imagined when the view presented 
itself to my eyes which I am about to describe. In the middle of the 
(telescopic) field was the body of the moon, rendered visible enough by 
the light of the corona attended by the apparent projections. These 
prominences were of the most brilliant lake colour,—a splendid pink quite 
defined and hard. They appeared to me to be not quiescent; but the 
moon passing over them, and therefore exhibiting them in different phase, 
might convey an idea of motion. They were evidently to my senses 
belonging to the sun, and not at all to the moon; for, especially on the 
western side of the sun, I observed that the moon passed over them, 
revealing successive portions of them as it advanced. In conformity with 
this observation also, I observed only the summit of one on the eastern 
side, though my friends, observing in adjoining rooms, had seen at least 
two ; the time occupied by me in observing with the naked eye not having 
allowed me to repair again to the telescope until the moon had covered 
one and three-fourths of the other. . . . The first burst of light from the 
emergent sun was exactly in the place of the chief western flame, which it 
instantly extinguished.” 

When we consider the actual dimensions of these prominences we are 
enabled to form some conception of the importance of the problem which 
they present to astronomers and physicists. The scimetar-shaped protu- 
berance was estimated to extend fully one-twelfth part of the sun’s diameter 
from his surface. His diameter is known to be eight hundred and fifty 
thousand miles, so that the height of this singular object was fully seventy 
thousand miles, or nearly three times the circumference of our globe. 
Consider, again, the long serrated ridge extending around nearly a quarter 
of the sun’s circumference. This ridge was about twenty-five thousand 
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miles high. Now many of our readers have doubtless seen the ranges of 
the Alps as they appear when seen from some distant point in clear 
weather, and they know how imposing is the aspect of these gigantic land- 
masses. Yet the highest peaks of the Alps are little more than fifteen 
thousand fect above the sea-level. Imagine, then, the magnificence of 
mountain ranges twenty-five thousand miles above the mean level of the 
sun's surface. And then note that the masses which present this ridge- 
like aspect were not really ridges. We doubtless see the side-view of a 
portion of immense tracts rising in wave-like masses over the solar globe. 
Consider also that all these masses must subsist at an inconceivably high 
temperature—a temperature at which nearly every substance known upon 
our earth would be not merely liquefied but vaporised. 

But if these considerations are startling, what shall we say of the globe 
of ruddy matter suspended high above the solar surface. This globe had 
a dianieter at least double that of our own earth, and therefore exceeded 
our earth eight times in volume. And, again, it hung suspended at a 
height of fully twenty thousand miles from the surface of the sun. What 
sort of an atmosphere must that be in which globes of this sort float as 
buoyantly as the clouds which fleck our summer skies ? and how intensely 
active must all the processes be which are at work in the solar atmosphere 
when volumes so immense are maintained at the intense heat which the 
colour and buoyancy of the prominences, as well as their proximity to the 
sun, prove them to possess ? 

During the eclipse of 1860, the red prominences again attracted a great 
deal of attention among astronomers. It will be remembered that many 
leading English astronomers, amongst whom the Astronomer Royal again 
figured, took part in the celebrated Himalaya expedition. MM. Leverrier 
and Goldschmidt of Paris, the Padre Secchi of Rome, and a host of 
astronomical celebrities, took part in observing the various phenomena, 
astronomical, physical, and meteorological, which attended the totality of 
this important eclipse. 

It is interesting, in the first place, to compare Mr. Airy’s impressions 
as to the general effect of the totality with those which he formed during 
the two former eclipses. It is not often that the same observer—and that 
observer so skilful and eminent—has the opportunity of contrasting 
together three total eclipses of the sun. In fact, we doubt very much 
whether any similar case is on record. Hence, a peculiar value attaches 
to Mr. Airy’s remarks. ‘‘ On the progress of the eclipse,” he says, “I 
have nothing to remark, except that I thought the singular darkening of 
the landscape, whose character is peculiar to an eclipse, to be sadder than 
usual. ‘The cause of this peculiar character, I conceive to be the diminution 
of light in the higher strata of the air. When the sun is heavily clouded, 
still the upper atmosphere is brilliantly illuminated, and the diffused light 
which comes from it is agreeable to the eye. But when the sun is partially 
eclipsed, the illumination of the atmosphere for many miles round is alse 
diminished, and the eye is oppressed by the absence of the light which 
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usually comes from it. . . . I had a wax-candle lighted in a lantern, 
as I have had at preceding total eclipses. Correcting the appreciations of 
my eye by reference to this, I found that the darkness of the approaching 
totality was much less striking than in the eclipses of 1842 and 1851. In 
my anxiety to lose nothing at the telescope, I did not see the approach of 
the dark shadow through the air: but, from what I afterwards saw of its 
retreat, I am sure it must have been very awful.”’ ‘‘ About the middle of 
the totality I ceased my measures for awhile, in order to view the prospect 
with the naked eye. The general light appeared to me much greater than 
in the eclipses of 1842 and 1851 (one cloudy, the other hazy)— perhaps 
ten times as great; I believe I could have read a chronometer at the 
distance of twelve inches ; nevertheless, it was not easy to walk where the 
ground was in the least uneven, and much attention to the footing was 
necessary. The outlines of the mountains were clear, but all distances 
were totally lost; they were, in fact, in an undivided mass of black to 
within a small distance of the spectator. Above these, to the height 
perhaps of six or eight degrees, and especially remarkable on the north side, 
was a brilliant yellow, or orange, sky, without any trace of the lovely blush 
which I saw in 1851. Higher still the sky was moderately dark, but not 
so dark as in former eclipses.” 

Mr. Airy noted a remarkable circumstance in connection with the red 
prominences. They were not of the same colour as in 1842 and 1851. 
The quality of the colour was exactly the same—‘ full-blush red, (or nearly 
lake)—but it was diluted with white” (an evidence of higher temperature), 
‘“‘and more diluted at the roots of the prominences close to the moon’s 
limb than in the most elevated points.”’ 

It is important that we should here remark in passing that the red 
prominences do not necessarily or probably spring from the sun’s surface, 
as a mountain from the surface of the earth. Masses suspended in the 
solar atmosphere would appear as prominences resembling mountains, 
unless they happened to be of comparatively moderate extent, and were 
seen in such a position that the space between them and the sun’s surface 
became perceptible. Those serrated ridges, therefore, that we see may 
belong to the upper surfaces of masses suspended high above the true 
surface of the sun. And since there have been cases in which the red 
matter has been seen to be suspended at a great distance from the sun, it 
seems not improbable that all the so-called prominences are similarly 
circumstanced. 

Before proceeding, however, to inquire a little into the probable con- 
stitution of these marvellous objects, it will be well to give a brief descrip- 
tion of what was seen by Continental observers during the last great 
eclipse. Leverrier says that the first object which he saw in the telescopic 
field of view when totality had commenced, was ‘‘an isolated cloud, 
entirely separated from the moon’s limb by a space equal to its own size.” 
He adds, that the colour of the cloud was a fine rose, tinged with violet, 
and almost white in some parts through exceeding brilliancy. Near this 
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cloud were two others, one above the other, the upper being the smaller ; 
these were very unequally illuminated. Elsewhere he saw two elevated 
prominences close to each other, and in another part a protuberance 
resembling a tooth. Returning to the point where he had seen two 
clouds, he found them unaltered in figure. He now directed his attention 
to the part of the moon's limb behind which the sun was about to appear. 
Here he saw a long ridge of reddish purple colour, having a serrated 
outline. 

M. Goldschmidt describes the appearance of one of the rose-coloured 
prominences in the following terms :—‘‘ The most imposing, as well as 
complicated of the prominences, which I will call the chandelier, was 
grand beyond description. It rose up from the limb, appearing like 
slender tongues of fire, and of a rose colour, its edges purple and trans- 
parent, allowing the interior of the prominence to be seen; in fact, I 
could see distinctly that the protuberance was hollow. Shortly before the 
end of*the totality I saw escape from the rose-coloured and transparent 
sheaves of light a slight display in the shape of a fan, which gave to the 
protuberance a real resemblance to a chandelier. Its base, which at the 
commencement of the totality was noticed to be very decidedly on the black 
limb of the moon, became slightly less attached, and the whole took an 
appearance more ethereal or vapourish.”” M. Goldschmidt observed that 
the small jets of light disappeared as soon as the sun’s rays became 
visible, but the prominence itself remained distinctly visible nearly five 
minutes after the reappearance of the sun. The rest of M. Goldschmidt's 
account corresponds closely with what is deseribed by other observers. 
We may remark that his opinion respecting the hollowness of his 
‘‘ chandelier-prominence’’ seems founded on very insufficient evidence. 
The transparence of the outer parts of the prominence is a proof rather 
that the central parts were denser than that the prominence was hollow. 
But all that M. Goldschmidt says that he observed may be accepted with 
the fullest confidence, though no other observer has described similar 
appearances ; for there has seldom lived so acute and skilful an observer 
as this astronomer. He was well known to fame as the discoverer of no 
less than thirteen asteroids, and numbers of nebule and variable stars. 

The Padre Secchi, of the Collegio Romano, remarks of one protuberance, 
that the point was ‘‘ rather slender and curyed, resembling a flame some- 
what agitated.” He remarked that as the moon passed across the solar 
dise so many luminous points appeared on the following edge of the black 
disc that he was embarrassed which to choose for observation and measure- 
ment. The prominences increased in size as the moon glided forwards, 
and he “saw, with surprise, an almost continuous are of purple light 
instantaneously formed, composed of small protuberances, in that part of 
the lunar disc where the reappearance of the sun was expected.”’ He 
remarks that his observations have convinced him “ that the protuberances 
are connected with the sun, ahd that it is absurd to assert the contrary.” 

It appears to us that very little doubt can exist as to the general 
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character of the red prominences, though we are very far from asserting 
that their exact constitution can be readily determined. 

In the first place, it is tolerably clear that they are not fixed in position. 
No motion has, indeed, been observed in them during the short time that 
they have continued visible in total eclipses. But we know that the whole 
of the sun’s surface is in a state of continual agitation. The spots break 
out, vary in form, expand, contract, expand again, whirl around their nuclei, 
are suddenly spanned by sharply defined bridges of light, and after many 
such changes vanish altogether. All this while the region around the spots 
shows cbvious traces of a continual flux and reflux of matter. Then, again, 
there are the periodic variations in the frequency of spots, and of the facule 
and macule which accompany them. And although there are only two 
bands on the sun’s surface (corresponding in position to the temperate 
zones upon the earth's surface) on which these changes take place, yet we 
have distinct evidence that the great eleven-year period affects the whole 
surface of the sun. For at the time when spots are least frequent the 
sun's dise presents—sometimes for several months—an appearance never 
observed at any other time. Instead of appearing darker round the 
edge of the dise it is seen perfectly uniform in tint over its whole surface. 
This variability in the appearance of the sun’s surface is inconsistent with 
the existence of masses of matter, fixed in position (or even permanent in 
character, but unfixed in position) over extensive solar regions. 

We have also seen the probability that exists that the red prominences 
are detached from the sun’s surface. 

We know, thirdly, that they must exist at an inconceivably high 
temperature. 

Lastly, the spectroscope has proved that the sun’s light reaches us 
after passing through an extensive solar atmosphere, consisting of the 
vapours of many of our best-known metals. ‘The vapour of iron, for 
instance, forms a part of the sun’s atmosphere—much in the same way as 
aqueous vapour appears as a constituent of our own air. 

It seems to us reasonable to conclude from these considerations that 
the objects called the red prominences are, in reality, solar clouds ; only 
instead of consisting, as our terrestrial clouds do, of visible aqueous vapour 
(that is, of minute globules of water), they consist of the visible vapours of 
the various metals which exist in the solar atmosphere. In other words 
they are clouds formed by the condensation of the metallic vapours into 
liquid globules. 

Leverrier was led by his observation of the eclipse of 1860 to associate 
the solar spots with the red prominences in a manner closely according 
with the view we have here put forward. ‘‘ Observation proves,’’ he says, 
‘‘that the rose-coloured matter is accumulated occasionally on certain 
points in quantities more considerable than in others, and as the light of 
the corresponding part of the sun may possibly be found more or less 
extinguished, we arrive at a natural explanation of the spots on the sun’s 
surface. These spots will exhibit the most varied forms and appearances, 
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subject to the most rapid changes, in a similar manner to what has been 
already observed, provided they are produced by clouds. They will change 
their position on the surface of the sun like clouds on the surface of the 
earth.” 

We trust that the great eclipse which is approaching will not pass 
without adding largely to our knowledge of solar physics. Everything 
seems favourable—the regularity of the Indian climate ; the long range of 
inhabited country traversed by the shadow; the careful preparation which 
has been made for spectroscopic observation, and for taking photographic 
views of the phenomena presented during the totality. All these circum- 
stances, and the exceptional character of the eclipse itself, combine to 
alford promise of interesting and important discoveries. 


Since the above was written we have heard of several other expeditions 
which have been sent out to view this important eclipse. The Russian 
Government has sent an expedition to Aden, almost the nearest point at 
which the eclipse will be visible as a total one. The French Government 
sends out M. Jansen, the eminent observer, at the head of a well-appointed 
expedition. The Pope sends out Father Secchi. Mr. Pogson, the super- 
intendent of the Government observatory at Madras, will also take part in 
the work of observing the eclipse. He has been supplied by Mr. Huggins, 
the eminent spectroscopist, with instruments for analysing the light from 
the corona and the coloured prominences. Certainly the eclipse will be 
well watched—unless the weather should unfortunately prove unfavourable. 
Nor will observers at home be altogether idle. The careful survey of the 
sun's dise for several days before and after the great eclipse will doubtless 
be carefully attended to by the eminent students of solar physics who have 
charge of the Kew Observatory. Thus it will be possible to determine 
what spots, if any, were on or near the boundary of the dise at the 
moment of totality ; and the suspected association between the spots and 
the coloured prominences will be put to a satisfactory test. 
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How to Form uv Good Caste in Art.* 


Dunine the last century knowledge of the fine arts, and interest about 
them, in England, were confined to what we should now call a very narrow 
circle. People travelled much less ; the number of good private collections 
was smaller ; public galleries did not exist ; it was only just beginning to 
be understood that painting and sculpture were not a monopoly of the 
Italian race, but might even be practised with success by the remote 
and barbarous inhabitants of Britain. Little, consequently, was written 
about taste, and of that little hardly anything was of value except the 
admirable but unequal lectures of Reynolds ; periodical exhibitions and 
criticism were unknown; and though a gentleman of money who had 
made the ‘ grand tour”’ might think it becoming to collect gems, or 
statues, or pictures by such old masters as were then recognized, the 
idea of building a gallery had probably never occurred to the merchants 
aud manufacturers of the age, at least out of London. ‘No demon,” 
in Pope’s phrase, whispered to them to “have a taste:” nor indecd 
was it likely that men educated in business, and ignorant of foreign 
lands, would appreciate very keenly the Caraccis, Guidos, Carlo Marattis, 
or the restored rubbish of Roman exeavations, held up to them by the 
learned as the great examples of high art, and sole objects of enlightened 
admiration. 

Every one knows how different a place these arts hold at the present 
time in every point at which I have just glanced. Above all, as the 
leading cause of the change, we have a great and flourishing school of 
our own. Sculpture, it is true, lies still under the eighteenth-century 
conditions of public ignorance and apathy, and the few men of first-rate 
genius whom England has nevertheless managed to produce have been 
systematically set aside in favour of foreign quacks and native blunderers. 
But in painting and architecture we have at least shown a capacity inferior 
to no European race since the Christian era: we are now beginning to 
succeed in decorative art ; and to this remarkable and most encouraging 
success, achieved within little more than a hundred years, may be safely 
traced the main elements in the great place which the fine arts at present 
hold among us. They are no longer exotic : we begin with justice to rely 
upon ourselves ; although not hitherto equal to France, we now march 
even, if not more than even, with any other European nation. Hence our 
endless exhibitions and galleries, and an endless stream of writing about 





* A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, by F. T. Pat- 
GRAVE, late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
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them ; more money is probably spent on pictures in a year than was spent 
during the whole reign of George Il.; these arts have penetrated the 
nation already so far as to render our furniture, dresses, and public 
buildings infinitely more ornamental. This forms nine-tenths of what 
we hear so much of as ‘ Ritualism;” and if the national prosperity 
continues unchecked, the arts will possibly effect the greatest change 
of all, and redeem the reproach under which London lies of being the 
ugliest city in the universe. 

All these things render it a matter of practical importance that the 
national taste, or judgment of art, should keep pace with the advances of 
art itself, ‘Time necd not be wasted in proving that the public taste, 
although it rarely does anything with a man of first-rate originality 
except misunderstand him, yet has a dominant influence over the gencral 
direction of artists, and that ignorance what to wish for and admire are 
thus of real injury. It seems too obvious for argument that we ought to 
have rules within ourselves to know how to choose or what to look at; 
that, in short, it is an eminently desirable thing to have a good taste. 
The difficulty is that people often practically deny that there is any such 
thing in existence. It is true they acknowledge that taste is a substantive 
thing, ruled by definite laws, in general terms ; but the moment that any 
one disagrees with them, do they not cry, ‘‘ That may be your taste, but 
mine is so and so?” And if reasons are given for disagreement, we often 
hear “ Tastes are not to be disputed” quoted with all the gravity which 
‘an be given by translating a foolish proverb from the Latin. These are 
precisely like the phrases used by the famous Sophists in Athens; and the 
meaning of them always is, that every one’s likings are to be a law for 
himself, and there is no other. 

Against the popular doctrine, the one I wish to maintain is.this very 
simple proposition, that in any sense useful for discussion, taste is know- 
ledge. A little knowledge gives a little taste ; perfect taste would follow 
perfect knowledge. In other words, there is a correct and an incorrect in 
taste, a right and a wrong, independent of a person’s individual likings. 
Should he plead, ‘‘ This is my taste,” he is only entitled to use the words 
if he can support his view by appeal to tangible or intelligible facts, per- 
ceptible to others not less than to himself, and which must lead every one 
who studies them to a similar (though not necessarily an identical) result. 
Such a man’s taste is not fanciful or inexplicable, but follows a standard : 
it is not a blind faith, but something for which he can give a reason ; and 
the more reasons of fact he can show for every element in his preferences, 
the better his taste will be, and, I may add, the more numerous and 
intense his enjoyments. 

It may be thought that public taste, so formed, would present a mono- 
tonous uniformity; or that to reduce it to knowledge is in itself hostile to 
the ‘free spirit of art,” or to the pleasure which it is the final object of all 
art to give. There is, however, no reason to fear such a uniformity. In 
speaking of taste as knowledge, I reserved above, ‘‘in any sense useful for 
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discussion.” For in taste, as in every other branch of human knowledge 
whatever, it must always be presupposed that a person is born, or (to 
avoid a metaphysical dispute) at least emerges from childhood, with a 
certain natural inclination or bias towards the art or arts concerned. It 
is not every one who, with the best endeavours, can learn knowledge on a 
given subject, and even in those branches which lay least stress on 
individual gifts, and can be mastered by the largest average number of 
human beings—as mathematics, the acquisition of a modern language, 
or even as the use of a spade—the man without a natural turn makes 
to the last a poor and painful figure beside the one who was born 
to the subject. But that, conceding the natural bias, what remains 
depends on training and learning, is proved not only by obvious reasons, 
but by the examples of almost every human creature who has succeeded 
in any art or science or handicraft, from ‘poetry to ploughing. I have 
elsewhere given some illustrations of this, and will here only add that if we 
put out of sight Shakspeare, of whose life we know almost nothing, and 
Burns, there is not one in the long and glorious roll of our poets, who was 
not a well-educated man in the common classical, sense of the word ; 
whilst the list of the uneducated who have been known to try and fail, is 
hardly less numerous. The natural bias, without which nothing can be 
done, we cannot give ; and hence the nine-tenths, as Locke called it, which 
comes to us all through education and knowledge, is clearly the only part 
which can be discussed to practical purpose. But the natural bias differs 
with every individual, indeed is precisely that which marks out every one’s 
individuality ; and hence, returning to art, there is no possibility that the 
greatest knowledge, uniformly diffused, would end in uniformity of taste. 
People are born to prefer red to blue, expression to action, figures to 
landscape, as they prefer burgundy to claret, or rhyme to blank verse ; 
and tastes, to this degree, will differ to the end of the world. Even the 
Athenians, who of all human creatures made the nearest approach (through 
native quickness and acquired training ) to absolute laws of taste, differed 
in their individual likings. But what would result from thorough know- 
ledge in each case is a reasoned taste—the only permanent passion, as 
well as the one which gives most, and most unfastidious, pleasure. Thus 
people would retain their bias, but would have a satisfactory ground 
to give for it; they would judge under the same canon, in the same 
manner, and with the same correctness, although with results differing in 
accordance with their inborn preferences. 

Having stated my general proposition, that taste is an educated instinct, 
and practically resolves itself into knowledge, I propose to carry this out 
into its practical application in regard to the different elements in a work 
of art which it may be desired to judge correctly. What are the kinds of 
knowledge which thus form or educate a good taste, and enable a man to 
make a trustworthy judgment? Without attempting to exhaust the 
question, I may name three kinds ;— 
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First may be put knowledge of natural fact, not perhaps as most 
important, but as the one which we begin unconsciously to learn earliest, 
and the one on which goodness in art, and hence soundness in judging it, 
fundamentally rest. Whatever art may try to express, and whatever 
species of imitation it may aim at giving (points which I shall come to 
presently), all art represents something that we have seen, or might see, 
have heard or might hear. Thus, in sculpture, taste will require know- 
ledge mainly of human form and expression, and of the character and 
lines assumed by drapery ; in figure-painting we add knowledge of colour, 
but rarely need so much familiarity with form ; whilst in landscape how 
greatly taste may be advanced by acquaintance with natural facts has been 
exhibited on a splendid scale by Mr. Ruskin, whose analyses of the great 
features of the landscape have opened sources of the deepest and purest 
pleasure to hundreds, whilst infinitely facilitating the acquirement of good 
taste in this province of art. Knowledge of this kind is of particular use 
in qualifying us to detect the merit, or to discover the insufficiency of works 
by young artists, or by men unknown to us; it is not, as I will show 
presently, the only test, but it is one which no work, however great its 
reputation, or its other merits, can dispense with or ignore. When we 
see truth to natural fact regularly set aside, we may conclude with 
certainty that the artist is either simply more or less ignorant and incom- 
plete, or that he is trying to deceive the spectator into a cheaply won 
admiration ; or, finally, that he is a man of genius who neglects truth to 
fact in search after more intellectual qualities. Yet even in the last and 
incomparably the rarest case, (great genius being equally discreet, 
moderate, and truth-loving,) want of accuracy in natural truth must be 
regarded as something which lessens the nobility of Michael Angelo, and 
dims the glory of Turner. 

It will also not be overlooked that if such knowledge is er as a 
foundation for taste, it at the same time subserves another purpose of 
certainly not less importance. Every step we take to learn the facts of 
art leads us on to a more intelligent and a more delightful familiarity with 
nature. The book just alluded to is a magnificent example ; we hardly 
know whether to be more grateful to Mr. Ruskin for the pleasure he has 
given us by interpreting landscape art, or for the charm he has added to 
our travels in France, Italy, and Switzerland. 


aL 


But fine art is not only an imitation, however correct, of natural 
facts. Even when it aims at recording some actual event or scene, 
it derives its main value from the sentiment with which the artist stamps 
it; much more when it presents an invention of the artist. We often 
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hear pictures praised for their luminous quality; but the light in them 
only affects us because it has been coloured by transmission through the 
’ soul of man. So precious is this quality, that the sketch of a countenance 
must be feeble indeed which has not more charm and value in it than the 
very finest photograph ; for it is only mind that can really speak to mind. 
This law, which says only in other words, that man can know nothing 
except through simply human and “ subjective” faculties, runs through 
life ; it assigns the rank in every field of human knowledge ; it is the great 
charter of education, Further, the powers of art are very limited: 
sculpture works without local colour; the range of painting is as one 
octave compared to the organ compass of nature. Hence arises the 
second branch of knowledge requisite to form a correct taste: knowledge 
of the natural conditions of each art, in regard to the materials employed 
and to the great qualities of mind to some one or more of which every 
work must conform: knowledge, in short, of the laws of art as art, as our 
first division was knowledge of the facts on which art bases itself. 
Acquaintance with the conditions most nearly concerns the artist him- 
self; what the spectator should feel being chiefly the limitations which are 
hence necessarily imposed on the work. Thus, as our pigments cannot 
approach the natural intensity of*light or colour, we must not, like 
children, require the near objects or the sunny skies of a brightness which 
would throw other parts of the picture out of tune. Or, inasmuch as the 
painter’s materials, however admirably handled, will never reach the 
expression of the face or its colour and texture, in their actual intensity, 
we learn that a nearer imitation of subordinate matters, as of dress, or fur, 
or smail implements, is an error which throws the whole picture, so to 
speak, out of scale. These rules are sometimes called ‘‘ conventional ; ”’ 
a better word would be ‘rules of propricty.”” The same with sculpture: 
marble being a material of small tenacity, we should look for propriety, 
speaking of whole figures, (or “figures in the round,” as they are properly 
called,) in an action expressing repose, or energy suspending itself for 
a moment, rather than in figures in active motion and with extended 
limbs or fluttering drapery ; whilst conversely in bronze. being a material 
of great tenacity, we may require much greater lightness in the mass, and 
a moderate increase in the display of attitude. These rules seem simple 
enough; but it is enough to remind you of the sculpture in our last 
International Exhibition to show how little they are obeyed by the mass 
of artists, or of the fatal results of this want of conformity to the laws 
of the material: this ignorance of propriety. Greek art, which from its 
singular balance and perfection in all the essentials of excellence may 
always assist us greatly in learning how to judge, is particularly useful 
from the marvellous observance of propriety in every work, whether in 
its wholeness or in its details. And the lesson it teaches thus is of 
peculiar value, because propriety is the same in all ages, and applies as 
much to Gothic or to modern art as to that of ancient Athens. It is an 
essential touchstone of goodness and of the artist’s right comprehension 
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of his work; and the constant reference to it as a law is of more use than 
any other test in judging of architecture. 

The branch of knowledge which one may call that of the moral or 
intellectual laws of art, is one which I can of course only indicate; and 
the more willingly so, because it is a knowledge dependent more on the 
discipline we give our minds in general, than on any special study. If 
I may yenture to say so, with great respect towards the many attempts 
which have been made, it does not appear possible to frame a catechism 
of beauty, or to reduce to tangible facts the ideas on which repose, 
breadth, unity, and sublimity depend, or define the exact limits of 
imagination and fancy. But it is not needful for my argument that 
I should attempt a task on which so much ability has been expended ; 
as it is generally acknowledged both that these ideas, and the “qualities 
which express them in art, exist, and that the greater our knowledge 
of them the better is our taste. But I may add that it is here that 
a comparative study of art is of most value. Certain great masters have 
been conspicuous for their power in expressing one or other of these 
intellectual conditions or aspects of art, as Raphael for rendering grace, 
Titian for majestic repose, Velasquez for vital truth, Reynolds for tender- 
ness, Turner for unity and humanity, as it may be called, of sentiment in 
landscape. From their works, as from the correlative expression of 
similar qualities in poetry and music, we may learn not only what these 
qualities are, but how and under what limitations they can be rendered 
by the hand of genius. 

The combination of these qualities forms what is meant by style: and it 
is better expressed or thought of thus than under such terms as “ idealism,” 
‘‘ realism,” ‘ generalization,” and the like; phrases which may indeed 
be used as true classifications of certain styles, but which are very apt to 
become catchwords and lead us astray, and are too often the refuges 
of ignorant or unfair judgment, or found in the mouth of merely theoretical 
or literary critics. 

By these tests we may, finally, try whether anything belongs to the 
great classes of “high” or “low” art; a distinction upon which partisan 
feeling has wasted a vast amount of controversy. 

‘If we apply the test of style,” says a recent writer, ‘we shall find 
that a work of so-called high art is not properly such in virtue of its 
subject and conception, but only of the co-equal excellence of its represen- 
tation. If there is a great conception and a corresponding greatness of 
representation, the work is a work both of mind and of art the highest 
possible. If there is only a great conception, without a great representa- 
tion to correspond, it is not a work of excellent art at all, but only the 
indication of a capacious or ambitious mind. Similarly, the domestic 
picture, or other transcript of fact, may be a work of truly fine art, if the 
style is fine ; while, failing this, it will sink at best into the class of simple 
accuracy of treatment, or may even lack that, and only amuse the popular 
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eye because it is something with whose subject matter the spectator is 
familiar and sympathetic. We may thus free ourselves finally from any 
admiration or toleration of so-called high art practised by small artists, 
and from any depreciation of low art practised by able artists; at the 
same time that we shall in no wise confound the real and large distinction 
which exists between the forms of art, but shall recognize that the greatly 
choosing, conceiving, and representing artist is a man of essentially 
higher calibre than the one who makes a small choice, and conceives, and 
represents his subject with even the utmost excellence of which it is 
susceptible.” * 

It will be observed that the kinds of knowledge required to form the judge 
of art are nearly the same in kind, though not in degree, as those required 
to form the artist. This follows from the obvious rule that to understand 
a thing one must know what the aim of the doer of it was, and under 
what laws and limitations he did it. But there is another and a further 
reason, which it may be worth while to notice. Although for practical 
purposes it is desirable to draw a strong line between the practitioners 
of any art and the general world for whose benefit they work, yet this clear 
and strong line does not exist in nature. That which makes the poet the 
poet is not really a gift altogether peculiar and distinct from what his 
fellow-men possess. Every one who feels what he reads has in him, so 
far, an actual share in the ‘“ inspiration’’ which produced it. He may 
even have had by natural birthright a very large share of that inspiration, 
which from external circumstances may never have been cultivated in the 
fields of productivity. Hence Gray's well-known stanza in his Elegy, on 
the ‘‘ mute inglorious Milton ;” and Wordsworth’s impassioned apostrophe, 
‘**Q, many are the poets.” Similarly of the Fine Arts, using the phrase 
in the narrower sense which, in the absence of a better, I have employed 
to-night. The majestic truth of a Phidias, the poctical invention and power 
of a Flaxman or a Woolner, are born again, as it were, in their degree, 
within those who study their works in the spirit which produced them. 
Those who sympathise with the grace of Raphael, as if it were an audible 
music within them, or feel the poetry and magic of Turner, with a force of 
pleasure almost physical in its intersity, are so far Raphael and Turner 
themselves. 

Of course in saying this I am not desirous of concealing the vast gulf 
which, when we look from judging and enjoying to creating, separates the 
poet or artist from the world outside. On the contrary, there is nothing 
which I would more strenuously maintain than that the line is ‘‘ hard and 
fast,"’ and the chasm totally beyond bridging, which parts the practised 
hand or intellect from the unpractised—especially as the strongest natural 
bias generally goes with the irresistible tendency to practise it. Indeed, 
for the assertion of that law which I have elsewhere had occasion to make, 





* I quote this from the ablest recent work of criticism on art which has appeared 
in England, Mr, Wm. Rossetti’s volume of Essays, published by Messrs. Macmillan, 
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I have been complimented by the most hearty abuse from several amateurs 
—whether so professedly, or disguising their incompetence under acade- 
mical titles—whom I have criticised upon this ground. But these con- 
siderations may assist us to clear up a popular error upon the subject of 
taste. It may naturally be argued, If the knowledge which forms the 
judge be also, in a great degree, that which forms the artist, the artist 
adding practice to theory, and being also presumably gifted with the 
stronger natural bias, should be also the best judge of art. Hence the 
phrase, ‘‘ Every one is a judge in his own art ”—the real truth of which is 
to be found if we add ‘in all technical points.” Here, of course, the 
rule is absolute. But it is quite otherwise when the:rule is extended to 
the results of any branch of art or science. These are addressed to 
mankind at large, to please, to elevate, or to benefit them; and of their 
success in these aims mankind is the judge, not a jury of experts. The 
claim to be sole judges as to all points concerning their work, however 
natural in the mouth of every profession, must therefore be respectfully 
rejected, whether it be made by poets about poetry, scientific men about 
physical science, or (as in the Middle Ages) by the clergy about theology. 
These claims, at the bottom, all belong to the general class of pretensions to 
infallibility, and in the name of human freedom must be disallowed. That, 
in art at least, they cannot be sustained, may most easily be proved by 
the comparatively small amount of valuable criticism (except of a tech- 
nical order) which artists have given, especially when measured against 
the considerable amount of criticism which in lectures, essays, letters, and 
sayings they have attempted. One great reason for this failure no doubt 
lies in the many sects into which art has always been divided, beyond the 
bounds of which the individual artist, by the fact of his devotion to it, is 
unable to look. But another ground for this comparative failure may be 
found in the very community of nature (if I may be allowed the phrase) 
between the artist and those who have disciplined their minds to appreciate 
him. The really trained man of taste has the same gifts, but has not 
similarly directed them. Thus (admitting always that on technical points his 
judgment will be entirely inferior) he may reasonably expect that in taking 
a correct general view of any art, and in perceiving the merits of any 
work as a source of pleasure, he may surpass the artist in competency. 
He has more time to give to such study; he can survey the whole field, 
without the temptation of dwelling too much on minor technical points ; 
and it is his own fault or indolence if he takes up the position of a 
partisan. The one, in short, trains his faculty for creating, the other for 
judging ; and as the judge would be an indifferent artist, so it is hardly to 
be expected that the artist shall also be eminent as a judge. This, how- 
ever, does not preclude us from acknowledging that the man who should 
be at once a first-rate artist, and at the same time equally trained in 
literature, and free to devote his time to the work, would bring to it the 
highest qualifications. But, in fact, the pleasure of creating is so high, 
the impulse so imperative, that this ideal combination has never yet 
VoL. xvilI.—no. 104. 9. 
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occurred ; and highly for the benefit of the human race is it that it has 
been so-! * 

That the general feeling and unconscious criticism of a country do work 
powerfully upon the art of it, regarded as a whole, is certain. This 
reflection of the mind of all upon the work of some is, in fact, as I shall 
directly point out, one of the most curious and important facts in tho 
history of all the Fine Arts. What we are concerned with, as rational 
creatures devoted to the advance of our country in every way, is, that the 
critical influence shall be thoroughly disciplined. 


IIT. 


The third branch of knowledge I have to mention, though valuable in 
forming a correct taste, is, perhaps, of more direct value as a means 
of enlarging our pleasure in art. This consists in acquaintance with the 
history and mental conditions of the age or country to which a work belongs, 
Thus the peculiar excellence and equally peculiar limitations exhibited 
by the earlier Italian painters cannot fairly be estimated without knowledge 
of the time when they worked, or of their close dependence upon the 
types of design invented by the Byzantine painters, who, in their turn, 
were much influenced by traditions and feelings derived from the art of 
ancient Greece. Or again, we judge the Flemish school, especially its 
great master, the mighty Rembrandt, unfairly if we require from these 
painters the qualities and aims which suited medieval art, but had then 
died away; or the modern French school, unless we look to the literature 
and military or political history of the country. For all art ultimately 
reflects the national mind, and is lising and powerful in proportion as it 
reflects it. But this line of study, valuable as it is in regard to the history 
of art, and interesting in the highest degree from the great passions and 
events through which it leads us, is of less importance in forming a correct 
taste than the others which I have noticed. For these large forces are 
mainly visible when we survey art on an extended scale ; in weighing the 
merit of an individual work they enter much less into view, and when 
they do, (as in ancient religious works,) I think we generally make proper 
allowance for them, and throw ourselves, perhaps unconsciously, into the 
spirit of the age, so far at least. as to do justice to the work as a simple 
matter of art. Indeed the resolution of the fine arts into a reflection 
of the national mind, important and fruitful a doctrine as it is in a 
historical or biographical survey, is a doctrine which requires great reserve 
and delicacy in its application, lest we should forget that the arts display, 
above all, the free play of the faculties, and are the especial field in which 
human individuality has always shown itself. Their historical aspect 





* The Century of Painters of the English School, by Messrs. R. and S. RepGRAVE, 
(Smith, Elder and Co., 1866,) may be properly here noticed as once of the ablest 
pieces of criticism on art by artists which we possess, not less than as a book of 
singular interest, and executed with sense and ability. 
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(like the parallel and larger doctrine which resolves history in general into 
the evolution of social laws) is easily exaggerated into extravagance and 
fancifulness, and pressed into the service of a shallow dogmatism, of 
which the clever essays by M. Taine afford the most conspicuous recent 
example. 


Such appear to me to be the chief kinds of knowledge or of discipline 
which—presupposing always some natural bias for us to cultivate—are the 
material and intellectual conditions required to form good taste. The 
amount of each which we may take the pains to acquire, and the impar- 
tiality with which we apply them in trying to judge separate works of art, 
determine the degree and the certainty of taste ; and although it is, as I 
have said, neither possible nor desirable that natural bias should be 
suppressed, yet the judgments thus resulting will be framed on a safe 
and definite system, and produce what is much better in all human spheres 
of thought or feeling than uniformity—unity. I do not maintain that it is 
a more easy thing to form a good taste ip art than it is to form a good 
judgment on any subject of interest to us as human creatures ; what I do 
maintain is, that it is just as possible to form it. Nor would I assert that 
more certainty can be attained here than that relative degree which is our 
limit in almost every direction of human knowledge ; only that we can, by 
taking similar pains, reach it. The main points are, to feel that there is 
a good and a bad in art, just as decisively as there are in human conduct, 
and that a practical and intelligible reason, valid for every rational mind, 
may be given for our judgment in each case. <A work of art will be good 
in proportion as it is true to natural fact, conformable to the laws of its 
material, and capable of giving high, pure, and lasting pleasure (a condition 
which includes suitability to its own age) to the spectator who brings a fair 
degree of knowledge and attention to the study of it. What this mode of 
looking at taste obviously requires is, the submission of individual first 
likings and fancies to the larger laws of judgment. To say, ‘I like it, 
because I like it,” is simply a confession that we will not take pains to 
learn, or have not sense enough to put aside a partial pleasure for the 
larger, deeper, and more lasting pleasure which is founded on thorough 
judgment, and has no other foundation. It is with the formation of good 
taste as it is with the formation of goodness in character ; if one motto for 
our study be patience, the other must be self-renunciation. Undisciplined 
preferences, one-sided likings, may be amusing, and even innocent, but 
they are not taste. 

To sum up: the end of all the fine arts is the same ; pure, high, and 
enduring pleasure. The end of taste is then to discover which are those 
works of art by which such pleasure will be best afforded. The purity of 
the pleasure depends most upon the intellectual qualities of the art; the 
intensity upon the qualities which refer to human sentiment, and to its 
exact adaptation to the feelings of our own age; the enduringness upon 
iis truth to nature in the widest sense of the term. These elements 
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answer to the three main branches of knowledge which we have to acquire 
in order to form a correct taste. Such a taste undoubtedly aims at a 
high, nay, at what might perhaps be called a severe standard. It does not 
hesitate to say good or bad; or to dismiss with legitimate scorn many 
triumphs of flashy vulgarity or facile commonplace. But it would be the 
greatest mistake to imagine that it will therefore be exclusive, if pure, and 
narrow if intense. The exact contrary is almost always the truth. The 
refinement of mind which results from our labour is the precise opposite 
to the miserable temper of fastidiousness ; this often pretends to be taste, 
but is rather its caricature; it is the consecration of petty individual 
fancies in place of the patient discipline to absolute facts ; it is the selfish 
principle opposed to the principle of self-renunciation. But all experience 
leads to the conviction that taste becomes wide in exact proportion to its 
refinement. No people appreciate minor merits, modest beauties, half so 
much as those who know exactly where to place them. Nay, even things 
decidedly second-rate are never so highly, as well as so justly, valued as 
by those whose taste is formed on the great and severe standard. I could 
give a hundred examples of this law, if I could make one hour into six. 
Mr. Ruskin, for instance, though perhaps justly open to some charge of 
onesidedness in his adverse judgment of the Renaissance painters and 
architects, has yct pointed out the merits of Claude and of San Micheli with 
a penetration beyond that of any of their professed admirers. So in music ; 
who enjoys simple tunes with half the intensity of those whose highest 
pleasure is in the great composers? When any one says, “I am not up 
to your mighty sonatas, but I delight in ‘ The Last Rose of Summer,’ ” 
we know at once that this implies a feeble musical sensibility, and play 
‘“‘ Jolly Dogs ” at once, if we have it in the music-stand. It is a Haydn 
or a Beethoven who values the “ Scotch” airs most deeply, as well as 
most judiciously. In architecture again, no one has done such justice to 
the most widely differing or the most obscure styles as Mr. Fergusson, to 
whom we owe the admirably comprehensive history which puts the art 
upon a scientific foundation, and gives new eyes to the traveller who has 
studied it in every city he enters. So of poetry, in which (if my own 
experience may be appealed to,) I have never met with a judge more alive 
to lesser points of skill and beauty than the author of Maud and In 
Memoriam. But there is nothing to surprise in all this: it is the natural 
and constant result and reward of a correct taste. Knowledge carries its 
own blessings with it on all sides ; enlarges the mind, whilst it strengthens 
it: intensifies the sight, whilst purifying it. Thus, the more we learn to 
value wisely, the more liberally we learn to value : 


Instructed, that true wisdom leads to love. 
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Coast Defence. 
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Six months ago we discussed in this Magazine a question which at that 
time engaged a good deal of attention—the question of Iron Forts and 
Shields.* The history of the application of iron to land defences from 
the wrought-iron bars proposed by General Ford in 1827, down to the 
commencement of the present year, was, as we were unfortunately only 
too well able to show, a series of half-hearted and incomplete attempts 
to deal with the subject, and of failure more or less complete, culminating 
in that completest failure of all, the Gibraltar shield. But at the time 
we wrote, the subject had been taken up by the press with a characteristic 
earnestness, not altogether free in some instances from exaggeration, not 
always tempered or directed by technical knowledge, but which, by dint 
of sheer perseverance and some rough and ready criticism, accomplished in 
a few months that which the careless work of many previous years had failed 
to carry through. We have at least, we may hope, during these six months 
got beyond the region of failures and guess-work. Not only has the 
Gibraltar shield been referred to a special committee, but two other 
committees have been deputed to carry out the investigation of the whole 
question. One of these committees, under the presidency of Admiral 
Sir F. Grey, is now engaged in examining the various fortifications, and 
the designs of proposed forts, with a view to suggesting such alterations 
and improvements as may appear necessary, and of appraising officially 
the value and trustworthiness of some of the more sweeping statements 
respecting the condition of the works in progress to which the busy dis- 
cussion that we have referred to gave rise. 

The task of working out the structural details of the problem, of 
saying how iron can be best and most economically applied, and whether 
the measure of resistance adopted for particular forts is sufficient and 
satisfactory, has been confided to the Ordnance Select Committee, re- 
inforced for the occasion by the association with them of two Engineer 
officers and of Professors Abel and Percy. 

Under these auspices, the question is now receiving an amount of 
systematic attention which has hitherto been denied it; and for the first 
time we have a prospect of seeing the defensive application of iron to land 
defences worked out with something of the care and scientific complete- 
ness which its importance demands. The late experiments at Shoe- 
buryness were in themselves a considerable step in this direction, and 
furnish us with some valuable data as to the present, and suggest some 
speculations as to the future of this large problem. 





* Cornhill Magazine, February, 1868. 
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The principal object of attack was a section of the Plymouth Break- 
water Fort, of which a duplicate is to be erected at Bermuda. This fort, 
like the Gibraltar shield, is constructed upon the stratified, or iron upon 
iron system; but there were between the Plymouth and the Gibraltar 
shield these points of essential difference, that whereas in the latter the 
system was applied in a manner which could hardly result otherwise than 
in failure,—whereas, the iron was insufficient in quantity, the structure 
was wanting in elasticity or absorbent power, and all previous experience 
had been, as it would seem, perversely disregarded,—in the Plymouth 
fort it was precisely the reverse. The amount of iron was rather beyond, 
at least quite up to, the powers of the strongest guns brought against it ; 
undue rigidity was got rid of by the judicious introduction of all sorts of 
absorbent and anti-concussive materials, such as leather and lead between 
the plates, wooden buffers at intervals, and wooden packings and elastic 
washers to the bolts; and, finally, the experience of the most recent trials 
had been so largely taken advantage of and so carefully applied, that critics 
who had before objected that the shields were constructed in defiance of 
all practical warnings, now found a point of attack in the fact that the 
structure which formed the subject of the late experiments represented a 
construction, as they affirmed, vastly superior to the proposed fort, and 
therefore afforded no true measure of its strength or resisting powers. It 
may be as well to state in passing that the Plymouth fort is not yet built, and 
that the section which was erected and experimented upon at Shoeburyness 
does really and actually represent, in all important particulars, the fort as 
it is now proposed to erect it, except perhaps that the fort may possibly be 
made even somewhat stronger than the Shoeburyness representative target. 
The target consisted of an iron casemate, composed of 15 inches of iron, 
in three layers of 5 inches thick (see plan p. 187) ; and over one face an 
additional 5-inch plate had been placed to illustrate the proposed method of 
strengthening the fort, which would be adopted if the after-development 
of artillery powers should seem to render such strengthening desirable. 
The roof of the casemate was built up with concrete and earth allied with 
iron. The embrasure is so far weaker than the embrasures in the 
proposed fort inasmuch as it is larger, not being adapted for muzzle- 
pivoting guns. The experimental front is straight, instead of being a 
piece cut out of a curved fort ; and here and there some slight alterations 
of the true design have been introduced to compensate for the want of 
continuity. 

Against this structure the four heaviest English rifled guns, the 
12, 10, 9, and 7-inch guns, together with the American 15-inch smooth- 
bore, were placed in battery. A question arose as to the distance at 
which the attack should be carried on. Looking to the fact that the 
structure represented an actual and not an imaginary fort, one which is 
to be built in a position unapproachable by hostile ships within 500 
yards, it had been decided to assign 500 yards as the minimum limit of 
possible attack. But Sir John Pakington misconceiving, as we think, 
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the whole object of the experiment, mistaking the section of an actual 
fort for a mere experimental structure designed to exhibit the ultimate 
resistance of three thicknesses of 5-inch iron, decided, at the last moment, 
to alter the programme, and to carry out the experiment at 200 yards 
range ; thereby subjecting the target to a test which it had not been 
anticipated it would be required to stand. This decision has been a 
good deal criticised, and we think rightly so. There is no necessity for 
requiring a fort to resist more than it can possibly be called upon to resist 
in actual warfare ; indeed, on the score of expense, it is improper to do so. 
Among the first conditions, therefore, to be determined in connection with 
the construction of a fort arc, where shall it be erected, and to what sort 
of an attack is it likely to be exposed? The site of the Plymouth fort 
had certainly been determined—indeed, had preceded the determination to 
erect a fort at all; and it is reasonable to assume that the engineers had 
designed it with reference to some definite amount of battering which it 
might be required to endure. These are two elementary conditions or 
data which necessarily enter into the design of any fort not purely 
experimental or imaginary ; and as the range of possible attack largely 
enters into the second of these conditions, it seems to us to be in the last 
degree unfair and unscientific to require a structure after it has been 
erected—nay, after it has been years in process of incubation and 
erection, and at last stands ready to be fired at—to resist an attack of 
much greater severity (by reason of the reduction in range) than that 
which, rightly or wrongly, it was designed to sustain. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the engineers had in this instance been careful to err on the side of 
strength. The fort exhibited a very considerable measure of resistance 
to these heavy guns at the short range of 200 yards. During the first 
three days’ practice, on two occasions only was penetration effected, and on 
each occasion the shell which got through struck upon a spot wounded 
and weakened by previous rounds. In one or two places portions of the 
inner planks were broken off, and thrown with dangerous violence to the 
rear; but, as the largest of these pieces was effectually stopped by the 
rope mantlet which in the actual fort would in action be always suspended 
within the embrasure for the better protection of the gunners, it is reason- 
able to assume that, had the mantlet been in situ during the whole of the 
experiments, the langridge and missile matter delivered off by the broken 
plates would in all cases have been stopped. The protection afforded by 
this, rope mantlet (which unfortunately was not in position during the 
first day's firing) was one of the noteworthy features of the experiment. 
On the whole, the result must be regarded as satisfactory. When we 
recollect that the attack was carried on under circumstances the most 
unfavourable to the defence ; at the shortest possible, or we might say at 
an impossible, range; with guns more powerful than any which a foreign 
fleet could at this moment—or probably for years to come—bring against 
us; with all the advantages due to careful and the most experienced 
laying, and the impact of projectiles mathematically perpendicular to the 
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face of the target ; without smoke ; without confusion ; without any reply 
from the guns of the fort; and with such deliberation and advantages, 
generally, as could proceed only from the assumption that the opposing 
vessel was invulnerable, or more so than the fort—an assumption the very 
opposite of the fact; when the whole conditions of the trial are borne in mind, 
and the results are observed of two long days’ firing, in the course of which 
an energy of about 114,152-foot tons was expressed upon the target * (see 
plates, p. 183), we may assert, with tolerable confidence, that the Plymouth 
fort, as it is proposed to erect it, will be practically invulnerable by an 
enemy's guns. Two more days’ battering, on the 7th and 8th July, go to 
confirm this view. Such damage as was done upon these days was done 
by virtue, in great measure, of previous bruises. Even a salvo from three 
of the great guns failed to injure the fort otherwise than locally, and a 
10-inch shell, which wreaked great destruction over the port-hole, expressed 
rather the damage due to four rounds than to one. Other trials have 
established that the fort would be practicall@@invulnerable also by an 
enemy’s mortars. This is as it should be; and we the more willingly 
bear testimony to this result because, when we last had occasion to discuss 
the handiwork of the fortification branch, we were compelled to write in a 
different strain. 

Incidentally, a good deal of light was thrown upon several vexed 
questions in connection with guns and forts by this trial. It was established 
that undue rigidity might be got rid of by the interposition of wood and 
elastic materials at intervals—by the employment of Major Palliser's 
“‘ stretching-bolts ’’—and by the use of iron of a good soft quality. That 
is to say, the Plymouth fort, in which these points had been carefully and 
sufficiently attended to, proved, if not absolutely indestructible by 
“racking,” at least only remotely vulnerable to this form of attack. It 
was, in fact, scarcely racked at all, notwithstanding the concentrated effects 
of so many powerful projectiles expressed upon a target too strong to be 
penetrated, and, therefore, specially exposed to concussive damage. 

The inferiority of the American gun to our own rifled guns, if it needed 
further confirmation, received it strikingly in the course of these trials. 
The Rodman gun, beyond making some large indents in the face of the 
outer plates, did nothing. It broke nothing—it penetrated nothing—it 
did not even shake the structure in the sense of materially injuring it ; nor 
did it, we believe, damage a single bolt or fastening. On the other hand, 
what guns could do, that our guns did. Where penetration became possible 
they penetrated. Where there existed a weak part in the structure they 
searched it out, and left their mark. Whatever injury was done to the 
inside of the target by the fracturing of the inside planks, whatever injury 
was done to the bolts, whatever imaginary injury was done to the imaginary 
defenders, in every case was wrought, not by the great American gun, 
firing fancy charges at a range the most favourable to its effect, but by the 





* Some deduction must be made on account of the rounds which struck the 
20-inch (or experimental) portion of the shield. 
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English guns, firing honest service charges, and at a range the least favour- 
able (on account of the greater sustained power) for comparison of these 
guns with their American rival. Many Americans witnessed this experi- 
ment. Among them was a distinguished American general, who, chancing 
to overhear a conversation on the ground as to the relative merits of the 
English and American guns, turned sharply round on one who was 
expressing an opinion adverse to the Rodman, and said, “ And pray, sir, 
what may you have to say of our gun?” ‘TI have this to say,’ was the 
reply, “‘ that comparing it with our 10-inch rifled gun it is less wieldy ; it 
discharges a heavier shot; it has been fired with heavier charges, and 
charges which can never be fired from it without risk; and yet, with 
all these points in its favour, it is useless against even a moderately 
strong target at 200 yards range.” ‘‘ Well,’’ said the American general, 
turning on his heel, ‘‘ that’s about the opinion I’ve always held of the 
gun.’ The reply was unexpected ; but, in truth, it need not have been 
so. The Americans af far less bigoted on this subject than many 
Englishmen. They have long since taken the measure of their guns. 
They know their history. They know why they were introduced—as the 
readiest available solution of the problem how to produce big guns, at a 
time when big guns, of one sort or another, were a vital necessity, and 
when defences and armour-clad ships were not what they are now. But 
the Americans are far too acute a people to imagine that a system of 
ordnance improvised to meet an emergency is equal to that system which 
we at our leisure, during long years of peace, and at great cost, have 
brought to something very like perfection. 

Granting that the Plymouth fort is a stout, useful structure, the 
question remains, is it the best which we ean procure for the money ? 
That is a question which the late experiments do not enable us to answer, 
except in an uncertain speculative way. We should be inclined to infer 
from these experiments that this particular application of iron, however 
good, is not the most profitable—for that, after all, is the way to put it— 
which could be contrived. We cannot, at all events, feel satisfied on this 
point until it has been more fully worked out ; indeed, it has not yet been 
worked out at all. And yet it is well worth it. Upon the iron fortifica- 
tion of this country much money will have to be expended. If we can 
see our way to a saving of 5, 10, 15, or 20 per cent., with an increase 
of efficiency, the experiments which may lead to this conclusion will not 
have been thrown away. Upon this point—upon what we may call the 
future of the subject, as contradistinguished from its present embodi- 
ment in the Plymouth fori—the late trials, except negatively, taught us 
nothing. They showed that 15 inches, disposed as in the Plymouth 
fort, furnishes an exceedingly effective defence ; as effective, perhaps, as 
any reasonable man, not an iron-master, could desire. But it is a costly 
system; and if 10 or 12 inches of iron can be made to go as far, with 
no greater constructive difficulties or expense, the saving will be very 
appreciable. 
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Negatively, as we have said, the 
Jate experiments did teach us some- 
thing. They taught us, as we read 
them, the lesson that a solid mass 
of iron set in comparison with the 
same thickness stratified, is rela- 
tively, all things taken into account, 
inferior. That we believe to have 
been the impression of every one 
who saw the hammered iron 15-inch 
plate split into two pieces at the 
second, and the rolled 15-inch plate 
at the fourth blow. The advantages 
of the stratified structure are eco- 
nomy, simplicity, and facility of con- 
struction; more uniform distribution 
of the weak parts, facilities of trans- 
port, repair and strengthening ; 
greater uniformity of material, and 
more competition in the trade ; and 
these advantages very much more 
than counterbalance the slightly 
greater penetrative resistance pre- 
sented by the solid plate, supposing 
it to be of the best quality. There- 
fore we say that, with our recent 
experiments staring us in the face, 
the employment of solid blocks of 
iron may be no longer advocated. 

But because solid blocks of iron 
will not do, it does not follow that 
the application of 5-inch plates 
(with planks of the same thickness 
occasionally introduced) which has 
been adopted for the Plymouth 
fort, is the very best possible. At 
all events, as we have said, it has 
not been proved to be the best, and 
this is a point which must now be 
_ get at rest at once and for ever. 
The present aspect of the question, 
and the energy with which it is 
being pursued, give ussome grounds 
for hoping that pursuit will not be 
abandoned until the problem of the 
use of iron for land forts has been RRR 
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solved with at least the approximate completeness which marked its 
solution, as far as floating defences are concerned, some years ago. What 
we should do is by means of a series of inductive experiments to resolve 
the subject as far as may be into its elements, to obtain a clear grasp of 
the first principles in this as in other sciences, and afterwards to apply 
these principles as circumstances may recommend. 

We do not know that the trial of the other experimental structures at 
Shoeburyness has lighted us far on this road. Beyond learning that 
concrete as a backing to iron plates is little better than so much 
sand, and that a thin iron sereen is very much less effective than a rope 
mantlet for stopping fragments, we have learnt but litile from the trial of 
the War Office casemate—a structure which embodies various appli- 
cations of iron, including some arrangements of the much talked of 
siringer backing—(see plan, p. 187.) The structure is perhaps capable 
of furnishing more useful practical results than those which were derived 
from it if the experiments be otherwise conducted; and we trust that 
before we have done with this shield, it will have furnished us with some 
data for our future guidance equivalent in value to the cost of its erection. 
But this casemate by no means embodies the most promising applications 
of armour, and other typical constructions will have to be experimented 
upon before the subject can be regarded as even approximately exhausted. 
And especially do we desire to see trial made of a wood or compound 
backing ; and of a system of intermediate compound backing, such as has, 
we understand, been proposed by Mr. Chalmers. 

But we must now turn to another side of the subject altogether. Large 
questions are apt, in the course of popular discussion, to assume cramped, 
artificial limits, and to present an appearance not otherwise than 
deceptive. Like the figures on the zoetrope, their infinite varieties and 
the elements of which they are made up, become merged by constant 
repetition into one unvarying representation, which dances before the 
public eye with an appearance of reality and completeness which, to men 
looking at it idly or with no special knowledge, is well calculated to 
mislead. People thus get to know a subject by a sign rather than com- 
prehensively. They take the initial letter, or one syllable, for the whole 
word ; until in time they are left with something incomplete and fractional 
to do duty for the whole. To many, perhaps to most persons, the question 
of coast defence is so continually recurring in the guise of an iron shield, 
or an iron fort, that they cease to distinguish, if indeed they ever recognized, 
its other numerous phases, or to understand that the iron fort or shicld is 
one feature only of a great system. For, after all, the shield or fort is a 
contrivance merely for obtaining protection, and holds very much the same 
position with regard to a complete system of defence that was held 

enturies back by the body-armour and shields with which men encumbered 
themselves for their better security. The soldier then did not consider 
that everything was comprehended in the stoutness or excellence of his 
armour. ‘To be an effective fighting man, to be something a little better 
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than a helpless tortoise with a thick shell, or a rhinoceros with a thick 
hide, he required to look to his weapons, to his agility, and proficiency in 
the use of them, and to consider himself in relation to his comrades and 
their plans of battle, and as forming a unit in a chain of defence or attack. 
His armour had to be designed with reference to these things—with 
reference to the facilities which it afforded him for using his arms and his 
legs, of retaining his place in the ranks, of exerting at once that individual 
gallantry and that sort of fractional prowess which it is given to one man 
acting among many to exert. The man’s armour was required therefore 
not merely to fit him as an individual, but to fit into its proper place in 
the system or chain of defence of which its wearer formed one of the links, 
of which itself was one of the rivets. These considerations have a bearing 
upon the question of iron forts, and upon the larger question of coast 
defence. They suggest that the fact is not a thing to be considered solely 
by and for itself, but in reference and subordination to a variety of 
other conditions. They suggest that a particular application or weight of 
iron may misfit a position exactly as a suit of chain armour may have been too 
large or too small or too heavy for a particular soldier. Each position needs 
to be carefully measured for its armour as the soldier of old was measured 
for his helmet or his breast-plate, and as sportsmen, nowadays, measure 
the length or bend of their gun-stock. As the suit to be supplied had to 
be made with reference to the soldier’s strength and physique, with 
reference to the part which he was required to perform in the battle, with 
reference, finally, to the length of his purse, so now, a casemate may be 
unnecessarily and extravagantly strong for a position, or the structure may 
needlessly be costly, or it may be unsuited to the part which the position 
to be defended would be required to fulfil in repelling an attack. There- 
fore must the construction of each fort be considered on its separate merits, 
and not with reference to some ideal universal standard of strength, or to 
one unvarying pattern. 

But the analogy is instructive also if we apply it otherwise. The 
armourer’s craft does no more now than in the early days comprise the 
whole science of defence. And in some positions now, as then, it may be 
desirable not to make use of armour at all. The money which would have 
to be expended on iron forts may, under many circumstances, be far more 
profitably applied in other directions. Therefore, in working out the sub- 
ject of coast defences, it is of the highest importance not to concentrate 
our attention too exclusively upon the iron fort side of it. Happily, what- 
ever the public may have done, our engineers and military officials do not 
appear to have fallen into this error; and their attention is at present 
directed to two subjects of great importance in connection with the defence 
of our shores. One of these subjects is the possible employment of earth- 
works in place of iron, in certain positions ; the other is the perfecting of 
a system of marine obstructions. 

The importance of employing earth or sand, in preference to iron, as a 
material for fortifications is to be measured not merely by the economy 
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which, in many positions, such a change would effect, but by the greater 
efficiency of the earth parapet wherever practicable. On this last point, 
Colonel von Scheliha, in his work on Coast Defence, gives us, as the results 
of the late American experience, some valuable information. Among his 
general deductions he includes the following: ‘ All officers of the navy, 
and of the corps of engineers, who, during the American war, had oppor- 
tunities for gaining practical experience in the attack on, and defence of, 
positions along the coast, no matter on which side they gained this 
experience, agree that sand or earth is the cheapest and best material that 
could be used in the construction of batteries.”’** Colonel von Scheliha 
supports this very decided statement by reference to a number of engage- 
ments during the American war, among which, the defence of Vicksburg, 
and of Forts Wagner and Fisher, stand conspicuous. But the use of 
earth-works for coast defence is sometimes attended with serious difficulties. 
In the first place, when the forts have to be erected on shoals, on artificial 
sea foundations, in the centre of a harbour, or sea-way, or on narrow strips 
of land,—wherever, indeed, expensive foundations have to be erected, or 
space has to be narrowly considered, earthern parapets become, if not 
inadmissible, at least undesirable and disproportionately expensive. The 
site of the Plymouth breakwater fort is an example of this sort of position ; 
and in such sites iron must still be used. But elsewhere, where space and 
foundations, and similar considerations do not come into play, the mind 
almost instinctively reverts to earthworks as the best material for fortifica- 
tions. Itis a material against which guns may cannonade for weeks, or for 
months, as at Sebastopol ; and a night’s diligence will repair all the injury. 
How comes it, then, that earthworks have lately been elbowed so uncere- 
moniously out of fashion, and their places usurped by walls of iron? The 
answer is not far to seek. A parapet, whether of earth or sand, iron or 
masonry, of what material soever it be made, must be furnished with some 
means for the guns to fire out of or over. The commonest means is the 
embrasure,—a hole, a ready-made breach in the parapet, through which 
the gun may fire. But embrasures are, admittedly, so many points of 
weakness and exposure. They invite attack, and draw fire. They are 
peculiarly liable to injury, by the concussive effects of their own guns, the 
destructive effects of the guns of the enemy, and even by the mere stress 
of weather. Moreover, they largely limit the effective power of the guns 
which it is intended to employ, by diminishing their lateral range, and 
restricting it to the angle defined by the splay of the embrasure—a point 
in the construction which, in its turn, is governed by considerations of 
strength. Consequently, in these days of rifled guns, with their great 
accuracy, penetration, and range, it has come to be regarded an established 
necessity to employ iron at the embrasures in the form of a shield—the 
Gibraltar shield, for example,—by which some of the more salient 
evils of an embrasure in earth may be avoided. Indeed, the simplo 








* Coast Defence, p. 44. 
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revetted embrasure may be regarded as a thing of the past for permanent 
works of importance, and, in its place, has become established an iron 
embrasure of one sort or another. That is one way of firing from behind 
earthern parapets. Another is the system of barbette batteries, in which 
the gun is placed in such a position that it is able to fire over the parapet. 
By this arrangement the protection afforded to the guns and gunners ig 
obviously less complete than when the guns are placed en embrasure. But, 
on the other hand, the advantages of the barbette battery are considerable. 
Guns so placed possess a perfectly unrestricted lateral range, and one gun 
will thus represent three or four firing through embrasures. Iron is not 
necessary. The continuity of defence is preserved. The necessity for 
repair becomes less frequent. But the protection, as we have said, is 
less ; and in view of the increased powers of rifled-artillery fire the simple 
barbette battery is generally regarded as having become nowadays a 
practical impossibility. On this point, again, Colonel von Scheliha speaks 
very plainly: ‘‘Guns mounted en barbeite,” he tells us, ‘‘ may be silenced 
by an inferior number of guns brought against them.’’* More passages to 
the same effect occur in this work, and reference is made to more than 
one action which seems practically to prove a case which might almost be 
accepted as proven on theoretical considerations alone. In very elevated 
positions, where they are of less easy application, barbette batteries 
may still perhaps be occasionally employed, but they will no longer be 
advocated for extensive general use by intelligent engineers. 

The choice between embrasures and barbettes is thus a choice between 
greater expense and greater protection on the one hand, and increased 
lateral play, or gun-power, with reduced protection, on the other. 

Then we come to a sort of compromise between the two, in the shape 
of the turret, which may be regarded as a moveable embrasure facing in 
whatever direction may be desired. But the turret, although it thus gives 
us the free lateral range and fully developed power of the barbette gun, 
exhibits the defects of the fixed shield or embrasure in a modified degree. 
It possesses also disadvantages peculiar to itself. The labour entailed in 
causing a turret to revolve after each shot is fired from it; its liability, 
however reduced by ingenious mechanical contrivances, to get out of 
order ; its exposure to the impact of hostile shot ; the inconvenience due 
to fighting in an exceedingly narrow casemate ; and, finally, its prodigious 
cost, + all render a turret for land defence a contrivance to be adopted only 
in positions of first-rate importance, and where no other defence will 
usefully serve. 

These are all so many systems of local defence ; but through them all 
we scarcely see a clue to the practical employment for permanent works 





* Coast Defence, p. 44. 
t The cost of a turret complete for two guns was estimated by Colonel Jervois, 
in his recent lecture at the Royal United Service Institution, at from 20,000/. to 
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of coast defence of that material which is pronounced on good authority, 
and which is recommended by common sense, as at once ‘‘ the cheapest 
and tho best which can be used in the construction of batteries.” 

At this point, however, we find ourselves face to face with an exceed- 
ingly ingenious and important invention, for mounting guns in such a way 
as to preserve the advantages of the barbette battery and to eliminate 
its defects. Captain Moncrieff, of the Edinburgh Militia Artillery, has 
succeeded in devising a plan by which the gun shall, like the rifleman, 
rise up above the parapet to fire, and retire behind it to load. A rifleman 
is, in fact, in this sense always and never en barbette. He unconsciously 
possesses all the advantages of a barbette battery without its defects—for 
the main defect of the system, exposure, is exhibited in his case, if he 
understand his craft, only for so short a time as to be practically inappre- 
ciable. The method of the rifleman possesses another great advantage. 
His appearance is unexpected. His enemy never knows where to look for 
him until he appears—and disappears, like the contending parties in an 
‘«‘ Alabama duel.” And what the rifleman does naturally and instinctively, 
that Captain Moncrieff has succeeded in doing for his gun. He has done 
this in a very ingenious, scientific manner. He develops no new force, 
but simply utilizes a very old one. Where the rifleman brings his muscles 
into play, Captain Moncrieff uses the force of recoil. This force has 
hitherto been an inconvenient and disagreeable one to deal with. It has 
been regarded as a force to be absorbed or controlled somehow, and it is 
often absorbed or controlled with considerable difficulty. Instead of simply 
absorbing it to no useful purpose, Captain Moncrieff applies it usefully. 
He turns a brute force into a docile and valuable ally. He coaxes it into 
doing three things: First, it must lower the gun behind the parapet after 
firing ; secondly, it must raise the gun after loading to the firing position ; 
thirdly, it must perform these services quietly, good-temperedly, with no 
convulsive, violent action, but with due subordination to control. That, 
on the face of it, is a good deal to get out of the artilleryman’s old enemy, 
recoil. But that it is to be done has been demonstrated lately by 
two very successful experiments at Woolwich, with a 64-ton 7-inch 
rifled gun, firing charges from 14 to 22 lbs.; in every instance without 
any noteworthy hitch or failure. A very few words added to the accom- 
panying representations of this most ingenious contrivance will sufficiently 
describe it. The gun is mounted on a small iron carriage, which rests upon a 
pair of curved iron “elevators,” or rockers, as we may call them more 
familiarly. Upon these rockers the gun is raised above the parapet or 
lowered behind it (sce drawing). A counterweight placed between the 
forepart of the rockers rather more than balances the gun, which is 
continually in a condition of nearly stable equilibrium, whether elevated or 
depressed. After firing, the action of recoil serves to break the balance, 
by overcoming the counterweight, and down goes the gun, and up goes 
the counterweight. After loading, the counterweight (on the release of a 
pawle) raises the gun again into its firing position. The recoil of the 
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gun and carriage is regulated by the curve of the elevators. After load- 
ing, the elevation of the gun is regulated either by a friction-band, or, as 
now proposed, by a system of simple tackle. Between the movements 
the condition of equilibrium is maintained by the pawle. In this way, if 
so general and untechnical a description may pass, Captain Moncrieff 
works out his problem ; and in so working it out he obtains incidentally 
and subordinately other advantages of no mean importance. Labour is 
economized. The horizontal and destructive strain due to recoil is also 
disposed of. This last advantage permits of the gun and carriage being 
mounted on rails and run along, if desired, behind the parapet, to make 
its appearance at uncertain points; or the gun may be placed in a gun- 
pit, the parapet in this instance being the natural feature of the ground ; 
or a battery may be formed behind any available undulation, and without 
the expensive foundations required where a severe horizontal strain, due 
to recoil, has to be considered. 

From any one of these points of view the system has the great merit 
of presenting the gun unexpectedly, for a short space of time only, and 
of exposing the smallest possible object and but a single man * to hostile 
fire. Either the parapet may be no parapet at all, or by the railway 
arrangement the gun may be made to travel along a regular parapet 
of earth, half sunken, if desired, or of natural formation where avail- 
able. And in any case the enemy will have no notice or possible 
indication of the point of its probable appearance. For a smooth-seeming, 
friendly piece of ground, thus to become a very hornet’s nest of formidable 
guns, popping up or over, here and there, must prove a serious embar- 
rassment to any foe. Again, the system presents the advantages of great 
economy. Its economy is not, of course, to be measured with reference 
to the cost of an ordinary gun-carriage, although, even on such a com- 
parison, the Moncrieff battery would, we believe, be faund no more 
expensive than a muzzle-pivoting carriage. But its cost is to be set against 
the cost of another carriage plus that of an iron shield, or of an iron 
cupola. It is not a gun-carriage merely, but a system of battery in itself. 
Altogether the invention promises to possess important applications in 
connection with coast defence. It will undergo morg exhaustive trials at 
Shoeburyness ; but-the principle, and in great part the mechanical details, 
we regard as established. Its importance has been so far recognized that 
already the erection of certain iron forts has been suspended, in view of 
the possible application in these positions of the Monericff battery. But 
the Moncrieff battery can be applied only in those positions where earth- 
works become practicable or desirable; and this, as we have explained, is 
not everywhere. So that this invention, valuable as it is likely to prove, 
can at the best furnish only one more element in the system of coast 
defence, and, no more than the iron fort element, includes a complete 
solution of it. 

* By the use of an ingenious reflecting sight, Captain Moncrieff gets rid of the 
exposure of even a single man, 
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The last subject which we have reserved for consideration is one of 
very great and daily growing importance—the subject of marine obstruc- 
tions. These form a belt or circle of defences, external to those which we 
have been discussing, and certainly no less necessary. Obstructions may 
serve one of two purposes. They may, as their name implies, be obstruc- 
tions only, means of hampering, retarding, or even, under exceptionally 
favourable conditions, of altogether preventing the passage of a hostile ship 
or fleect—impediments more or less eflective ; or they may be in themselves 
destructive agents, capable of inflicting damage, more or less serious, upon 
the vessels which come within the sphere of, their action. The first sort 
are generally included under the term Passive—the latter under the term 
Active Obstructions. 

Passive Obstructions admit of further subdivision —into Fixed and 
Floating Obstructions. Of the first class are sunken ships (as used at 
Sebastopol, and the most costly sort of all), piles, stakes, rocks, marine 
chevaux-de-frise, dams, and generally whatever impediments would serve 
to diminish or close a sea-way or a river passage. Obviously, fixed 
obstructions are generally inapplicable in very deep channels where 
the vessels could sail over them, and they are generally costly and 
more or less tedious to produce. A more salient objection, however, 
presents itself in the fact that whatever impediments they oppose to 
the passage by an enemy’s fleet, will form so many impediments to the 
navigation of the waters by friendly vessels—impediments, too, which 
may not easily be removed when the occasion for their employment has 
passed away. 

Floating obstructions are of various sorts, such as stout nets, ropes, 
cables, rafts, ships chained together, booms, and whatever will oppose an 
inert mass to the passage of a vessel, and which a vessel cannot easily 
over-ride or break through. Of obstructions of this class a well-constructed, 
flexible boom of spars and ropes is perhaps the best. A boom of this sort 
may be made not only flexible enough to resist the first pressure of an 
opposing vessel, but will oppose a gradually increasing resistance, due to 
ihe mass of water behind it. The boom would be attached to moorings— 
floating, or, at least, yielding moorings being the best—and its ends, if 
possible, should be under the control of the defenders on shore. Of course 
a second boom behind the first makes the protection still more complete. 
And for the protection of the boom itself, with a view to enabling it to 
fulfil its functions, which really are less those of completely and finally 
closing a channel without reference to other means of defence, than of 
keeping a vessel under fire of the defending batteries, the boom should be 
placed within the effective range of the defending guns. 

That impediments of these descriptions, judiciously constructed and 
disposed, would often prove exceedingly valuable—nay, that they are of 
almost indispensable importance—cannot be doubted. Colonelvon Scheliha, 
to whose interesting work we are largely indebted, lays down on this point 
two axioms :—First: ‘No forts now built can keep out a large fleet 
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unless the channel is obstructed.”** Second: ‘‘ No fleet can force a passage 
if kept under fire by obstructions.” And again, ‘‘In no single instance 
during the North American war did a naval attack succeed when the 
chanzel had been obstructed, and in no single instance did it fail when the 
channel had remained open.”’ t 

The other class of obstructions, which we have designated Active 
Obstructions, is more familiarly known under the name of Torpedoes. A 
torpedo is merely a submarine mine, so called, we believe, from the 
electrical fish which delivers its shocks under water. Torpedoes are a 
more important element in coast defence than simple passive obstructions. 
They do that to the unarmed bottom of a ship which artillerists strive by 
meaus of shell to do through the armour-clad sides. They may, indeed, 
be regarded as huge and terribly destructive shells, directed against a 
vessel's most vulnerable part. We say ‘directed against” advisedly, for 
torpedoes may be actively as well as passively employed. The most 
common impression of a torpedo is a submerged mine, which explodes 
when a vessel passes over or comes into contact with it—a defensive acent 
merely. But a torpedo may also be made an attacking agent. It may be 
fixed to a small vessel, at a short distance from it, and thus driven against 
the hostile ship; or it may be allowed to drift, or be towed across the 
vessel’s path ; or it may be projected by machinery, or even, possibly, 
from some piece of ordnance. These applications, although (with the 
exception, perhaps of the last) proved to be practicable, are moro 
hazardous than the ordinary one of mooring the torpedo in a fixed position 
in the channel of approach, and allowing it to be discharged in the contact 
of the vessel by some mechanical agency, or on the vessel’s near approach, 
by some electrical agency. Mechanical torpedoes appear to have been 
used, on rare occasions, for more than two centuries. They were employed 
also by the Russians, though with little effect, for the defence of Cron- 
stadt, and there are many instances of their use during the American war. 
It is evident that the mechanical agencies available for this purpose aro 
almost infinite. They may be percussive, frictional or concussive, or on a 
clock-work system. Detonating compositions, acids, or regularly burning 
match may be used in various dispositions. But these torpedoes are all 
open to much the same objections as apply to fixed obstructions—that 
once in position they close the navigation alike to friend and foe, and that 
there is some danger attending their use and manipulation. But in certain 
positions they would be useful, as on foreign stations or at isolated points, 
where torpedoes might have to be extemporised on au emergency, or as 
drifting torpedoes ; and they are unlikely, therefore, ever to pass entirely 
out of use. 

But the electrical torpedo is, without doubt, the highest development 





* This statement is a quotation from a report of Admiral Porter’s, and refers to 
forts less powerful than those which we propose to employ. It admits, therefore, of 
some qualification. 

t Coast Defence, pp. 47, 124, 178. 
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of marine obstructive defence. It presents at once an engine of war 
awfully destructive to an enemy, absolutely harmless to its employers, and 
under ready control. The Russians were the first, from all accounts, to 
use electrical torpedoes (in 1855) ; but the advance of scientific knowledge 
suggests many and great improvements on the system then employed. 
Indeed, the difficulty is now rather to select from among the many plans 
which present themselves for applying electricity in one form or another, 
than in finding a suitable application. And when the precise agent, 
whether frictional, voltaic or magnetic electricity, and the precise means 
of applying it have been determined, there remains the choice between 
contact-exploding torpedoes and torpedoes to be fired by operators on 
shore. 

An important consideration in connection with torpedoes is the nature 
of explosive material to be used for charging them. Everything thus far 
seems to point to the employment of gun-cotton. Bulk for bulk, com- 
pressed gun-cotton is at least four times as powerful as gunpowder. The 
more rapid combustion of gun-cotton presents an advantage also, as 
rendering unnecessary so great a strength of case to resist the initial 
pressure ; and both the dimensions and weight of a gun-cotton torpedo to 
produce equal effects with one charged with gunpowder may thus be greatly 
reduced. It is possible that further researches may result in the produc- 
tion of an even more powerful agent than gun-cotton, and one which may 
be as safely and easily employed. 

These considerations are very far from exhausting the subject, which 
branches off into innumerable details connected with the precise size and 
strength of the torpedo case ; the depth to which it should be submerged ; 
the manner in which it should be moored ; the proximity of one torpedo to 
the other ; the order of their arrangement ; and the particular positions in 
which they may be most effectively employed. But they will serve at 
least to show how large a subject is opened out for investigation. The 
American war furnishes many interesting examples of the terrible effects 
of torpedoes, among which the destruction of the Tecumseh is one of the 
most striking. The moral effect of these agents cannot be so easily 
estimated ; but it is doubtless very great indeed. 

Our observations would be fatally incomplete were we to step here. 
Fortunately we are able to add, that the whole subject of floating obstruc- 
tions and submarine mines has iu this country occupied the attention of 
2 special committee for nearly five years. This committee was appointed by 
Lord de Grey in 1863, at the instigation, we believe, of Colonel Jervois, to 
whom every credit is due on this account. Their report has not been 
made public, but it is understood that they have been engaged in the 
systematic investigation of the whole subject, and have elaborated a scheme 
of marine obstructive defence down to its minutest details. The engineers 
at Chatham, and the navy at Plymouth and Portsmouth, are now regularly 
instructed in the theory and practical application of the subject, so that we 
need be under no anxicty as to our position with regard to this important 
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element of coast defence. But because obstructions and torpedoes are ‘so 
important we must not run away with the idea that they are to supersede 
forts, or ships, or artillery power. This can never be. As auxiliary agents 
they are material, we may say indispensable, features in a complete system 
of coast defences. In certain positions also they may stand by themselves,— 
as in shallow beaches, in narrow channels, in rivers, and at points where 
forts and other means of defence do not exist. But permanent works of 
defence will still be necessary in important positions. The effect of a 
torpedo is at best, or at worst, exceedingly local and limited, and no 
torpedo can act more than once. They are, we repeat, and must ever 
remain auxiliary agents merely ; but auxiliary agents of so necessary a 
character that England, least of all countries, can afford to dispense with 
them, or to overlook their most perfect and wholesale application. 

And now, having discussed the subject at a length which we fear may 
prove tedious, we are only too conscious how incomplete are our remarks. 
We have merely, after all, cast a stone into the water and noted some of 
the circles which it creates. And not only have we merely skimmed the 
surface of the subject and avoided its depths, but we have noted only a 
few of the circles which enclose the immediate centre of the discussion. 
We have dealt with coast defence only in its local aspect, and coast defence 
may exist without any local application at all. It may be effected by means 
either of a coasting or harbour fleet of iron-clad floating batteries, or by a 
blockading fleet, which will parry or paralyse the blow by keeping the 
hostile sword sheathed in its scabbard. In this last way did we paralyse 
the Black Sea flect at Sebastopol. A complete system, however, of coast 
defence comprises all these things,—the sea fleet, the coast fleet, the 
harbour and coast obstructions, the iron forts, the guns to defend them 
and men to work the guns. And when we speak of a system of coast 
defence, such as befits a first-rate sea-girt power like England, we include 
not one ring of defence, but many—a series of concentric circles of pro- 
tection, within which and behind all our walls and guns and armour rests 
the great heart of the people, whose motto is, ‘‘ Defence, not Defiance.” 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
SEARCH. 


T was a long journey, posting in 
| winter along bad roads, and sleep- 
ing at inns cold and unfrequented 

at that time of the year. Mrs. 

Ayscough had given no reason for 

their journey to the Blounts, but 

had only proposed a visit on their 
_ way south. 

““We had better not take the 
< boy home at once; we cannot tell 
q what he may be like even if he is 
fs alive,’ said the more prudent 
| wife in answer to her husband's 
innumerable plans for the disposal 
of “the urchin,” as he constantly 
called him; always treating him in 
his thoughts as a sort of chattel, 
a possession belonging to himself 

_ to be done to according to his 

= 2% will. Millicent sighed as she heard 
him : there hell ‘been sad passages in her past life between Rupert, the 
self-willed heir, and his equally obstinate father. 

Mr. Ayscough had worked himself up to a state of talkative hope, such 
as distressed her exceedingly. How should she take this unknown lad 
into her heart to supplant the loved ones of the past ? The squire thought 
only of taking him into the estate, which was far easier. 

They had reached their last stage : the country roads lay through large 
fields, and even on this, pre-eminently called the London road, from the 
county town, it was not laned in or fenced off; apparently as each piece 
had been redeemed from the waste, the fence was run across the public 
way with a gate, which gave one an idea of the utter valuelessness of time 
in the days when such arrangement was possible. They drove on through 
one lonely field after another—cold, blank, flat, and uninteresting on that 
cheerless winter’s day. ‘‘ Another gate!” said Mr. Ayscough, impatiently. 
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‘‘T declare it’s the fourteenth I’ve counted since we changed horses! 
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But this time there was scarcely any pause ; a tall lad, with a long 
pole shod with iron over his shoulder, opened it almost before the horses 
had pulled up. 

“TI should like to have stopped and spoken to that young fellow,” said 
Mrs. Ayscough, nervously, and looking anxiously out of the window, as 
they drove on again. ‘ The village may be anywhere in this neighbour- 
hood, and he might have known something.” 

“‘T never heard anything so absurd,” cried her husband irritably, with 
a man’s horror at delay, and at ‘‘ stopping the carriage,’ even for the very 
object on which they were bent. ‘I do believe you’d speak to every 
man, woman, and child we met in the road. I should like to know when 
you expect to get to Hartley at that rate, making inquiries and setting 
everybody on the look-out? I shouldn't wonder if you took that tall big 
man for the child,” he added, with an uneasy laugh. 

‘‘He wasn’t a big man, dear,’ she answered gently. ‘ You hardly 
saw him on your side the carriage. And, Rupert,” she added, in a low 
voice, ‘* you remember the boy must be nineteen if he’s alive at all.” 

They were both silent, and the carriage rolled on; the fields were 
perfectly solitary, neither man nor beast was to be seen as the grey 
evening fell, raw, cold, and wretched. 

‘‘T half wish we'd stopped and spoken to that young fellow after all,” 
muttered Mr. Ayscough, when they had gone on a couple of miles and it 
was too late; but the idea had taken possession of his mind, slow to 
receive, tenacious to retain, as so often happens, and he stopped the 
carriage. 

“Do you know whether there’s a place called Avonhoe anywhere 
near here ?”’ said he to the postboy. 

*« Avonhoe ?”’ repeated the man doubtfully. ‘Oh, ay, it’s only a few 
cottages, not a place at all. It was to the left as we came along, maybe 
a matter of two miles back, up away from the road a mile or more from 
the last gate.” 

Mrs. Ayscough avoided looking at her husband, and the carriage 
drove on. 

It was dark as the old yellow chariot turned in at the Hartley lodges. 
Mrs. Ayscough’s heart died within her as she sadly and silently drew near 
the end of her journey. Her thoughts went back to the old, old times, so 
vividly that the years between seemed lost to her : to the time when she had 
been a young beauty and a sort of heiress, end Sir John Blount “ despe- 
rately ”’ (as it was called then) in love with her. And then his riding forty 
miles to meet her at a ball, and his look when he heard his fate, came back 
to her. He was a little insignificant-looking man, sensible and good, 
but not brilliant ; and Millicent went over the reasons in her own mind 
against him as if it had been yesterday, and the why and the wherefore 
she had preferred the handsome young Rupert Ayscough, with half the 
fortune and position, and suspected of “‘a temper.” But it was not this 
which made her sigh—she loved her husband, temper or no temper; but 
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when she compared the triumphant confidence and sunny belief in life 
and what it must infallibly bring with it, of the beauty of nineteen, it was 
almost with a sigh of pity that she murmured to herself of herself 
under her breath, ‘ poor child!” as if it had been of some one else. 

She had never been to the Grange since: with her beautiful children, 
full of hope and happiness, she had spent a few days there on their way 
north ; and her heart sank as the hall doors flew open, the whole chorus of 
dogs saluting them within and without the house, from “ Mr. Charles’ ” 
Skye terrier to the great mastiff in the stable-yard. Stunned by the noise 
and dazzled by the light, she almost stumbled through the old hall, where 
Lady Blount’s loud reception of them, with the wonderful talent she 
possessed for rubbing all textures the wrong way, made her guest’s entrance 
a painful ordeal. 

‘« How long it is since you have been here!” she began, meaning to 
be kind; ‘not since you brought the children. I remember so well how 
naughty Rupert was that time ; he broke a jug before he’d been an hour 
in the house.”’ Mrs. Ayscough winced at the unnecessary reminiscence 
of poor Rupert’s early crimes against the crockery, and turned away a 
little. ‘‘You’re wonderfully altered to be sure,’’ her hostess went on. 
‘*T don’t think I should have known you if I’d met you in the road, and 
I daresay you’d say the same of me. Here’s Charles, you see, stout 
and hearty, as all my children are, thank God.” 

‘‘T suppose there is a good deal more snow up north than we've had 
here. You must have had but a cold journey, I’m afraid. You look a 
good deal knocked up,” said Sir John, kindly, after a few minutes, and 
Millicent was only too thankful to accept the excuse and escape upstairs as 
soon as she could. Tady Blount, never tired, never sorry, was a little 
annoyed ; perhaps her temper was not improved by Sir John’s exclama- 
tion as they came down from escorting their guests. ‘‘ What a very 
interesting-looking woman Millicent Ayscough is still,” said he, as he 
took up his candle to dress. 

Lady Blount knew of that little passage in her husband's past, and 
still resented any admiration of her predecessor in his love as a crime 
of lése conjugality. Millicent’s tall slender figure in its deep mourning, her 
slow graceful movements, sweet voice, and gentle manner, were as great 
a contrast as could be found to Lady Blount’s fussy ways, stout 
proportions, and comfortable big face; and naturally she preferred 
herself. 

“Upon my word it’s shocking to see her give way so. I really must 
speak my mind to her about it,” said the lady rather acrimoniously. 

‘‘T have not the least doubt you will, my dear,” said her lord, but 
only to himself; there was a terribly significant nod which he knew too 
well, and he did not utter his thought, for he was a quiet man. 

The right to lecture Lady Blount considered the most valuable part of 
the rights of relationship (though she by no means confined it within those 
limits). And yet she was a good woman, and anxious to be kind and to 
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do good after her own fashion; but then human nature is perverse, and 
likes to have the good done to it after the manner it itself thinks 
good. 

Dinner was some protection even from Lady Blount. 

“Tm so glad you've got away from that solitary house of yours, 
Millicent. It’s a very fine country, I daresay, but it’s so cold and 60 far 
away, I always wondered how you could live there, and it must be ten 
times worse now.” 

Sir John struck in to the rescue. ‘I hope you’d no trouble about 
horses on your road? I wrote about them for your last two stages. 
There’s no knowing how long we shall have horses at all, if these 
railroads succeed.” 

‘* We saw the ford coach come in and change horses before we 
left the main road,” answered Mr. Ayscough across the table, ‘and 
I don’t believe they were two minutes about it. It’s a gallant sight! 
How it did remind me of the glories of old college days, when we used 
to drive that stage. They go faster than in our day though. J never 
should have been allowed to bring the team in at that pace round the 
sharp corner by the bridge; I’m sure they were more than three parts 
over. If it hadn’t been for a fat woman on the off-side who kept them 
straight, there’d have been an overturn as sure as fate.” 

“You know the coachman’s account of the passengers’ chances in 
oversetting. ‘Some on ’um lumps ’um, but for my part mostly I spreads 
*um,’”’ said Charles. 

‘‘We pay for our pace,” said Sir John, dolefully. ‘‘I was at the 
‘ Bull and Mouth,’ last October, to inquire for compensation to a poor 
maid of ours in a coach accident. ‘ What accident, sir?’ said they. 
‘ Why, it was on Thursday night.’ ‘ There were five accidents on Thursday 
night, sir.’”’ 

“George caught his death by going outside the coach from London to 
York, didn’t he, Millicent? Those young men are so foolish,” put in 
Lady Blount, with her usual talent for dragging in unpleasant topics. 

‘* Well, at all events they’re safer than these new-fangled railroads. 
I wouldn’t go on one of them for the King’s crown. Did ye see that 
excellent article in the Quarterly showing what folly they are? They 
won’t go safely above five miles an hour, and the canals will beat ’em. 
That Stephenson must be a perfect ass,” said old Ayscough. 

‘< But,” said Charles hesitatingly, before the ‘‘ wisdom of his ancestors,”’ 
‘‘ he has made the train go already seventeen miles an hour quite safely ; 
it was in the paper yesterday, and they can’t be much more dangerous 
than the coaches.” 

‘Then they'll ruin the breed of horses,—that’s what they'll do if they 
succeed,” cried Mr. Ayscough angrily, ‘“‘and no more oats will be grown. 
We heard there was a rascally fellow at Longeston last week, night after 
night, laying down his chains and his sights, and I don’t know what all; 
but Lord Bewley set all his keepers and men after them, and they kicked 
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over the wretched things and broke the marks over and over again. He 
went out with them himself once and knocked a fellow down who came 
up to him in the dark, mistaking him for one of his mates. He’s saved 
this county at least. I tell you it’s just a branch of the Birmingham 
Political Union,” repeated Ayscough, excitedly. 

“Well, I’m not so sure of that,” replied Sir John, quietly. “If you 
lived on a clay soil like this, with ruts up to the axle, you’d think we 
might go a bit faster without ruining the British Constitution. How does the 
new Poor Law work up in your parts ?”’ said he, to change the conversa- 
tion. But the “‘ new Poor Law’’ was Lady Blount’s ‘“ black beast,” and 
the signal for her departure. 

It was not till the ladies had retired, that Mr. Ayscough began upon 
his story and his inquiries; while in the drawing-room Millicent was 
explaining, in the fewest possible words, to Lady Blount, what was their 
errand. It was said, however, in such a manner that it prevented the 
discussion and the good advice which she sensitively knew were in store 
for her, by the same instinct which a pigeon has of the approach of a 
hawk, and which she was warding off by every device in her power. 
Having launched Lady Blount at last in a full description of all her 
descendants, Millicent leant back with a sigh of relief and let her thoughts 
wander to her own sorrows. Her hostess had reached in regular progres- 
sion the account of her fifteenth grandchild—“* as fine a baby as ever you 
saw, and such a pair of legs’’—when she was roused by a deep sigh from 
her patient listener, and it suddenly struck even her obtuseness that the 
description of unknown and irrelevant babies was not exactly the topic 
most likely to cheer the childless mother. But the perception only made 
her angry with her interlocutor, not with her own immaculate self. With 
such characters the ‘‘I”’ cannot be wrong. ‘‘ Je ne vols que moi qui aye 
toujours raison,” as the Duchesse de Maine once seriously declared, and 
it is their honest belief. Even when they sce that there has been a 
mistake, as it cannot, even by the clearest evidence, be the infallible “I” 
who has erred, they visit it heavily on the other side. 

Accordingly the long averted hailstorm came down at last: “ Really, 
Millicent, I must say that the manner in which you give way, the want of 
exertion on your part . 

Poor Mrs. Ayscough looked pitifully round for help from gods or men; 
the persons with feeling have no chance in such encounters, their very 
delicacy prevents their making the retort or the allusion which would 
silence their adversary. Luckily, rescue arrived from the dining-room. Sir 
John was not a demonstrative man, but he was a very feeling one: his pity 
had stirred towards his old love, and he knew the sledge-hammer of his 
wife’s tongue; so that after poor Ayscough’s pride of race and aching 
longing for a descendant on whom to rest his plans, had been tumbled 
out rather incoherently, and Charles had told the little that he knew 
about the boy at Avonhoe, the kindly old squire rose a long half hour 
before his usual time. 
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“Tf you've had wine enough now, Ayscough, shall we go and interrupt 
the ladies ?” 

Lady Blount was a good deal vexed at being thus again baulked of her 
lecture ; no wonder that so much bottled wisdom unused made her a little 
sour, and she grew more rude, or as she called it ‘‘ true,” than ever. 

‘«‘ What’s thut big thing you've got round your neck, Millicent?” said 
she presently to Mrs. Ayscough, who was playing rather nervously with a 
locket. ‘* Oh, it’s your children’s hair, is it ? let me look. What splendid 
sapphires! I didn’t know you could afford such magnificences—let me 
look at them.” 

Mrs. Ayscough undid the velvet, and Charles, a good deal annoyed at 
his mother’s rudeness, carried it to her. 

‘“‘ They were only out of an old thing which I found in a drawer with 
the enamel rubbed off; the jeweller at York took out the stones and set 
them again for me; he said they were very fine.” 

* And so that’s your children’s hair ? ’’ Lady Blount went on, looking 
critically at it through her eyeglass. ‘I’m sure I thought George’s had 
been redder—quite carroty I used to think it.” 

‘‘ They said the locket had been given by the Queen of Bohemia to the 
Ayscough who served in Prince Rupert’s cavalry,”’ broke in Millicent, 
anxiously grasping at the nearest topic which would keep off the enemy, 
and quite unconscious of her esthetic crime. 

«« A jewel from the Queen of Bohemia!”’ cried Charles, who belonged 
to a generation which felt all the enormity. ‘‘ We’ve a man near here 
(Claude Morris, you know, father), who would have given one of the eyes 
out of his head to see it—that is, before it was broken up. He pulled down 
half the books in the library about a picture here with a locket in its 
hand that hangs on the great stairs; he had discovered her tomb, he said, 
in the old church at Avonhoe, with the jewel in her hand, and wanted to 
make her out. By-the-by, the lady was an Ayscough who had married into 
the Tracy family. By Jove, it would be curious if it were the same!" And 
turning to Mr. Ayscough, who had come up behind his wife’s chair, he 
added,—‘*‘ Claude Morris is the young clergyman at Avonhoe, whom we 
told you at dinner would be sure to know most about the boy; the 
Pangbournes live in his parish; indeed, he has told me about him more 
than once, without, of course, knowing who he was.” 

‘‘Your mother says that you once saw him, Charles,” observed Mrs. 
Ayseough, in the lowest possible tone. 

«A fine tall dark-eyed young fellow he was, I remember, hanging 
over poor Rupert’s body—that day he was flung by Black Bess—his 
father,’ he muttered to himself. ‘‘ I was so struck with the likeness.” 

‘‘ Will you ride or drive there to-morrow, Ayscough ? it’s a long way 
round for wheels, and at least two miles from any hard road; but if the 
ground serves, Charles can take you across the chace in little more than 
eight,” said good-natured Sir John, who thought his guest would be more 
at his ease on his painful errand with only the younger man. 
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“Tl chance the fields. You and I are not so young as we were, 
Blount, but I think I can hold my own yet across country with Master 
Charles, if he isn’t very outrageous ; and I’m much obliged to you. It’s a 
generous thing to mount a man in the hunting season.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Out INTO THE WoRLD. 


For the last few months Rupert had been growing very restless and uneasy : 
he worked away at his books, but they no longer seemed to interest him ; 
reading never could be for him as with Claude, carried on for reading’s 
sake ; knowledge was only a means for the active work of life for which 
he longed daily more and more. His imagination had taken fire with all 
the stirring pictures which Claude set before him,—the battles, the sieges, 
the sudden glories, the grand deaths: life was not worth having to him if 
he was to plod on in this aimless narrow circle ; he would be a soldier. 

Unconsciously, Claude had been feeding this fierce longing after action 
by every word which he uttered, by every fresh history, past and present. 
To go far away into the world, and do battle with life, had become a 
craving in him, to carve out his own fortunes. 

He grew more and more moody. Mary was puzzled by his short, 
sharp answers, and meekly tried to follow his thoughts and sympathize with 
them although she could not understand. She had dropped gradually from 
his life; the difference of age, of tastes, and now of education, were all 
telling against her, and dividing them more and more. She felt it very 
keenly, poor child, but there was no help for it. The love of power was 
strong in Rupert, the imperious nature only kept in check by his reverence 
for Mr. Morris, and which showed itself to every one else even when he 
cared for them. ‘The consideration for natures different from his own, the 
perception of the feelings of others, would never be strong in his impetuous, 
absorbed character, and he often wounded her sadly. He went on right 
ahead after his object, without looking right or left, or backwards ; with 
such natures the future is all in all; and Mary’s heart grew sore and sad 
when she saw how completely the past was dead to him. She had that 
curious passion of self-sacrifice and affection which one often sees in a 
little girl, utterly thrown away, misunderstood, and neglected by the great 
boy on whom it is lavished with such ungrudging profusion. 

“¢ He'll come back, Mary,” said Claude, one day when he saw her small 
wistful face. ‘* Sometimes our friends go a long way off from us, and we 
must have patience and trust, and sometimes they come all right again ; 
but real love’s never wasted, anyhow. ‘Love them for what they are, 
nor love them less, because to thee they are not what they were.’” 

But he spoke to Rupert. 

‘“‘T can’t attend to all those little things she wants me to,”’ said he, 
with the impatient toss of his head. ‘I’ve so much to think of now.” 
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‘They're not little things, if they hurt other people,” answered 
Claude, as he somewhat shook his head. ‘‘ You'll give a great deal of 
pain in your life, Rupert, if you don’t take care: you squeeze an orange 
and throw it away. Mary did a great deal for you when nobody else did or 
could or would: you've no right to accept affection when it’s of use to 
you, and fling it away when you think you've got something better; 
affection has its duties as well as its rights, remember.” 

It had been a very provoking winter to a large section of the human 
race, viz. boys, in the one point for which, to their minds, winter exists at 
all, sliding and skating. It had been very cold and disagreeable ; but the 
wind had prevented the proper amount of ice, or there had been a thaw 
or a snow just at the wrong time; and all the boys in the Midland and 
Southern counties had considered this as a personal insult inflicted on 
them by the weather, and had evidently thought it a mean advantage, 
and that the weather ought to be ashamed of itself. 

There was a very large pond belonging to the ancient ‘‘ pleasance ” of 
the Tracys, much frequented by all the infantry near, and, therefore, 
this weather had been particularly aggravating, and groups of little blue 
noses and red chins had been seen at all odd times looking dully at 
the cross-grained water which would not freeze, or froze to no good 
purpose. 

Even Claude Morris was by no means insensible to the misfortune, and 
had been down most days to try the ice; but there were very deep holes 
known to exist in the pool, and the weeds were long and thick, and it was 
not a safe place to trifle with. 

He had been trying all the autumn with Rupert’s help to build a flat- 
bottomed sort of punt, the utmost limit of their joint skill. There was a 
great solid old structure, called the “ church barn,” in which they worked 
together, almost as large and old as the church itself ; and Claude had had 
a rude sort of carpenter’s shop constructed there for some repairs which 
were going on in the church roof. Everything which involves hammering 
and contriving is a supreme delight to man and boy, and in an unheroic 
fashion, as long as it lasted, the work had kept the lad, as Claude intended, 
from more exciting objects ; but the ‘ ship,”’ as Avonhoe persisted in calling 
it, was nearly finished, and the carpenter from Sainton was up to complete 
something which they could not manage for themselves. 

‘* We'll go down to the pool and fix a staple and chain where the boat 
ean be fastened,” said Claude as they all finished work. ‘‘ See,’ added 
he to the lad, pointing to the carpenter, a great friend and ally of his, 
who was going quietly home down the hill before them, ‘that man’s 
strength is like an elephant’s, and his touch is as delicate and true as it 
is strong. He does his work in life with his hands and his head as well 
as it can be done; he isa skilled artist and an honourable Christian 
man. You won’t do better than that if you go half the wide world 
over.” 

“Ah, but he’s so patient and so strong; and I ain’t neither, you 
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know,” answered poor Rupert, with a sort of dim sense of the amount of 
strength and patience required sometimes to live a very quiet life. 

They reached the pool, and fastened their chain to a split ash-tree, 
through which many a sick child had been thrust for cure. The evening 
was bright and clear, and the noise of their hammering sounded sharp 
and almost musical in the frosty air over the wide stretch of dull white 
ice which spread out broad and level at their feet. 

“Tf this weather will only hold till morning, it'll be safe to bear,” said 
Rupert, stepping anxiously down on the polished surface, which shook 
ominously, however, in all directions. 

‘It’s dangerous enough now, and not worth while risking,’’ answered 
Claude; very sagely as to his words, and not at all in his practice, as 
he went on trying its strength until he nearly reached the middle of the pool. 

“ Don’t ye go that way, Mr. Morris,” cried Rupert anxiously after 
him; ‘that’s just where the Hell Hole is: they don’t know where it 
doesn’t reach to, it’s so deep.”” And as Mr. Morris turned back towards 
the shore, he went on—‘“ It’s where they say Cromwell's trooper was 
drownded out bathing, and there’s a fish, no end of big, lives there in 
among the black mud and weeds. And this tale’s true, for Jared saw 
him with his own eyes in broad daylight!” 

Claude laughed as he came back again among the flags and reeds. 
“Oh, that’s where the hole is; I never knew exactly before; now we've 
got the boat, we'll have a try at the great pike when the summer comes 
back again.” 

It was a beautiful evening, and very still, and he lingered on as the 
shadows fell ; though it was cold, the mere word of the thermometer signi- 
fies little where there is no wind. Nota dead leaf stirred as they turned 
up the hill once more and stood on a high projecting sort of bastion still 
left of one of the ruined terraces of the old house, watching the long level 
lines of red light against the horizon. ‘The pine-trees on that side the 
hill had been mostly cut down, but at the head of the great pool a grove 
of tall elms and abeles still remained, where lived a large and noisy colony 
of rooks: the great flights of black dots were now streaming home in long 
wavy lines and clouds which seemed never to come to an end, and 
circling round and round their home with a great flapping of wings, as 
they settled down noisily for the night; while the loud “ parliament- 
talk,” the gossip concerning the day’s work, in which they seem to indulge 
before going to bed, rose high. The delicate tracing of the boughs of 
the great trees came out against the clear upper sky, and the black stems 
stood forth across the crimson and orange light below. 

“Tt would be misery to me to think of staying here all my life,” 
groaned Rupert impatiently, going back as always to his fixed idea, quite 
unmindful of sunsets or rooks. ‘I must go out and see what the world 
is like, and make myself a place in it. What should I do when you 
were gone, you know? It cannot be wrong to go afield and seek one’s 
fortune. I want to do something,” he said, vehemently. 
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‘‘« Thou camest not to thy place by accident ; it was the very place God 
meant for thee,’’’ muttered Claude, almost to himself. 

‘“‘ Yes; but in that case would any man ever do anything ?” replied the 
lad, excitedly. ‘“‘Is there no choice left in life? How are heroes ever 
grown? All the men ye talk about so went out into the world and fought 
hard for their lives.” 

“The world isn’t such a fine place as you fancy, Rupert, and the 
struggle to live must be done in dusty places, with mean men too often.” 

‘‘ We're not much like angels here, some of us,’ answered the young 
man, bitterly. 

‘‘No,” said Claude, with a half laugh, looking up at the tall dark 
fellow beside him, who understood him, and flushed up to the eyes. 
‘‘ Besides, surely even Hawkshill is a different place from what it was 
for you, my lad,’’ he went on. 

Rupert knew that this was true, and he knew, too, by whose unobtru- 
sive means the change had come. He was a moody fellow in general, 
full of sudden bursts of excited thought and feeling; but he looked up 
for a moment with the bright smile that sometimes lighted his face. 

Presently, however, he went on as if there had been no interruption: ‘I 
shouldn’t mind dying like Sir Alexander, ‘ having slain three enemies with 
my own hand at point of pike,’”’ said he, fiercely. ‘I wish I’d lived in 
those times when there was a lot more fighting to be done.” 


‘«‘ Who are your enemies, Rupert ?’’ answered Claude, rather sadly. . 


‘“‘ They're inside, not out, for most of us. Couldn't you manage to stay 
and beat some of them here?” 

‘‘ But all the men who have been worth anything have gone away and 
helped themselves ; Columbus wouldn't have found America with stopping 
at home, nor all those fellows have won India, you know. ‘I don’t mean,” 
said the lad, a little despondingly, ‘‘as I could do much when I do go; 
but it can’t be wrong.” 

Claude was sorely perplexed. His own tranquil nature had no sym- 
pathy with these ardent longings for action ; it seemed to him like flinging 
himself into the whirlpool from off the safe shore, yet he could not say that 
it was wrong: he was silent. 

‘ After one’s been hard ait it, perhaps it’s pleasant to be still; but I'm 
not tired yet ; I don’t like being quiet,” said Rupert, passionately. 

As he spoke Claude looked up. A triangle of wild-fowl, with their 
rapid determined flight and a wild weird scream, were passing in a wedge- 
shape over their heads right on—far up in the higher ficlds of air where 
he could not reach—moving by an impulse he could not measure, but 
apparently more certain of their way than the line of cows below returning 
sleepily home through the fields. 

“‘« Each after his kind, and God saw that it was good.’ I won't 
try and keep a wild bird longer in the farmyard,” thought he to himself, 
with asigh. ‘I will write to-morrow,” said he aloud ; ‘‘ perhaps Charles 
Blount would help us. We'll try for the Engineers, at ali events. But 
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you'll hardly get much of ambition, or excitement cither, out of the army 
as a private soldier, I’m afraid.” 

Rupert looked at him with almost passionate affection. ‘If you were 
going to stay even, it would be different,” he said, in the lowest possible 
tone ; ‘‘ but what could I do here alone ?” 

The small living which Claude was expecting might, it was true, drop 
in at any moment, and he knew that the loneliness would then be unbear- 
able for the boy. 

“Well, God go with you, my lad. As well as a flying bird, as a 
beast of burden, you may follow where He leads; he that saveth his life 
shall lose it,” he said, with a smile. ‘‘ But mind for those who choose 
their own path and seek their own work it is the more necessary to do 
well the every-day duties that come in their way, the more scrupulously 
indeed, in that they have chosen in higher things.” 

Claude was not a man of shining ability, but he had that rarest of all 
gifts, the power of sympathizing with tastes and feelings which he did not 
share—and even, which is hardest of all, to believe that the right for 
another may lie in a different direction from what he himself would have 
chosen—to ‘ believe all things, to hope all things’;” but it requires very 
true humility to do this, and humility is the most uncommon quality to 
be found in the world. Very earnestly did he pray that night, “‘ Show 
me thy way "—that he might see the right himself, and guide the lad 
in it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Toe “Hett Hote” In THE GREAT POOL. 


Tne next morning the whole world was white and brilliant with a hoar-frost, 
the weather had changed in the night, and every twig and bough, every 
dead leaf and evergreen, had alike been crystallized into a beautiful jewel, 
after having been thoroughly wetted by a blanket of fog. Nothing could 
be more lovely than the effect of the whole; even the little bits of dirty 
mud and dead deformed vegetation were transfigured by the exquisite touch 
of the frost with rare and fanciful devices, the world was covered with an 
intricate labour of delicate tracery, stars and points, and wonderful figures 
and crystals mixing into each other with apparent infinite variety, and all 
sparkling in the sunshine which was destroying them piecemeal as the heat 
increased. 

« Ain’t the world pretty to-day, mother ?” said Mary. 

‘ Tt’s as if the fairies had been making filigree all night ; how busy 
they must have been,” observed Claude, who came in as she spoke. 

“It’s all one like the lace-work as Molly Toby makes” (i.e. wife of 
Tobias, the surname as usual omitted), observed Mrs. Blizard, looking at 
the branching white trees of frost on the window-panes. It rather took 
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away from the charm and the romance, and Mary was silent. As the day 
drew on, however, all the beauty melted and faded away, and the after- 
noon was as dark and miserable as if sunshine and brightness had never 
existed in the world. 

‘‘ Mayn’t I go and see ‘um put the ship into the pond, mother ? they 
said as how they’d finish it to-day,” said Mary, anxiously, who had 
long been watching for that great event. 

‘“‘ Law, child, no. It’s so slippy and sloppy and slushy along them 
roads, which roads there is none in these parts, and I never saw such 
places for mud, not in my born days,” answered Mrs. Blizard energetically. 
‘‘ What have you got to do with ships as ye should go and dirt yourself 
like that, bless you, and me so plagued with the population of the heart, 
as there’s like a little bird hopping inside of it, and so attached with the 
headache as ye knows I wants ye badly a’most every minute.” 

And poor Mary was obliged to imagine for herself what was going on 
at the pools. 

Claude had been almost as busily interested as Rupert himself in their 
clumsy craft, and they looked at their handiwork that day at the dinner- 
hour (which was generally the lad’s only time for such pastimes) with 
nearly equal pride, as they put in the final touches to it in the great 
old “church barn.” ‘The doors, which were generally wide open, had 
been closed on account of the cold, and the only light which came in 
was from an opening high up in the wall, between the great beams of 
the roof, which threw dark shadows in every direction upon all sorts 
of curious lumber: bits of carved wood torn down by ruthless church- 
wardens, an old octagon font broken across, finials, pieces of panelling, 
and all kinds of odds and ends of stone and iron work out of the old 
manor-house, which were piled about in very picturesque confusion. 

There was a little red spot of fire in the middle, built up with a few 
bricks, over which Rupert stood overlooking the melting of some pitch, 
the thin blue smoke out of which looked very necromantic, when a little 
messenger opened the door and came timidly into the great dark space 
within. 

* Oh, if you please, sir, Granny have a had a fit of the parallels, and 
will you come to her, as may be d’reckly ?”’ said she, looking somewhat 
anxiously round her. 

With a doctor five miles away, Claude was generally appealed to by his 
parishioners as their bodily as well as spiritual adviser. There was not 
an hour’s work at the boat now left to do, and it was with rather a rueful 
countenance that he prepared to go with the child. 

‘«‘ What, you’re Granny Bathe’s little maid? Has she only got you to 
take ¢are of her?” said he, smiling, as he put on his coat. 

‘I’m in my nine, and I've minded Granny ever sin’ I were a little 
girl, and we moved after the great fire at Yardley End,” answered she 
with some majesty. She was watching Rupert’s big shadow rather fear- 
fully, which went up and down over the white wall, as he moved between 
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it and the fire in a very uncanny manner: she did not quite like it, and 
looked at him intently, without the smallest intention of connecting him 
with their past misfortune, but he turned away uneasily; he did not like 
any mention of the fire. 

“T thought Widow Bathe was living at Sainton,” observed Claude. 

‘¢So she is; but she comes backards and forrards, and she’ve a sent 
the littlest of our boys to help we wi’ errands and sich like ; but he’s such 
a one for sliding, he is: he’s allays so after the water when he can get at 
a bit o’ ice is Bobby, and it frights Granny ‘orrid. He ain’t o’ much 
account, boys never is,” observed this aged person, with mild gravity. 

‘¢ We shall have an accident now before the boat’s done,’’ muttered 
Claude. ‘It’s a pity not to get it finished to-day; if you'll stay and do it, 
I'll speak to your grandfather ; and there’s the blacksmith has never sent 
home the punt-pole.” 

‘© T’ll fetch it. I’ve got to go down to the smith’s for my grandfather ; 
there’s something broke in the cart,” replied Rupert. ‘‘ And then I can 
just as lief hop back by the pond, athwart the mead ; it’s a’most as nigh 
as t’other way.” 

“« Tell Jared that he’s to get the boat carried down to the pool as soon 
as it’s finished, and I'll meet you there,’”’ Claude called out, as he went 
hurriedly away with the child. 

Not long after he left the barn, Jared sauntered in at the open door, 
with the old ratcatcher beside him, who looked more wizened and withered 
than ever. 

‘«‘ And what’s ever Mr. Morris after now, I'd like to know?” said he, 
looking curiously about him. ‘I cotched such a chill as I were feared to 
come out in such lippy (wet) weather ; but I heerd a sound about the 
little ship,* and I thowt I’d just crawl up to my daughter's for to see 
what ’twere as ye were all about. It’s wonderful queer to be sure!” 
he went on, inspecting the punt critically, with an important air. ‘* What 
call on airth have he wi’ ships ? and to pay good money to the joiner, as 
he’s a doing for sich-like concerns as have never been scen or heerd on in 
these parts!” 

“He’s a bit off of his mind, I thinks, by whiles; for to worrit 
we wi’ such like as has no sense nor signification whatsoever as iver I 
can see, and tis but a tunky + thing after all to look at,” said Jared, 
sourly. 

“You've no right to speak of him like that,” cried Rupert, firing up 
in defence of his friend: ‘‘ he’s as good as gold eyery inch of him, that’s 
what he is.” 

‘There ain’t a many on ‘um anyhow then, not the inches,” replied 
Jared, dogmatically ; ‘‘and much yer knows about it. Eh, what a lot on 





* “ Litel schip,” used for boat—Cuatcer. “ And filled both ships, so that they 
began to sink.”—LUKE v, 
¢ Thick—sqnat, 
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’um I’ve a seen, that’s the curates, one after t’other like the flies in 
summer.” 

“This un’s a good un, I hear tell, and preaches rarely sometimes, so 
as you'd hear a cricket chirp i’ the church,” said old Simon. 

‘‘They’re one pretty much same as another, as fur as ever I’ve a 
found ; so I just puts up my feet in the pew most times (it’s convenient, ye 
know, i’ the corner) and thinks o’ nothing at all,” replied Jared conse- 
quentially, his connection with the church giving him a right to speak on 
such matters with authority; but ‘the rook is not considered a religious 
bird, because he often dwells so nigh the steeple,” so why should it be 
expected of Jared ? 

‘‘ And then he’s so queer; he don’t believe nought like other folk does, 
and as everybody knows. I telled him as verdigris off o’ the church bells 
was the sovereign’st thing on earth for the shingles, and he said, quite 
angry, as it were enow to venom the folk, and I weren't to give it to 
nobody by no means; as if he know’d ever so much better nor me!” 
‘* He's so young,” said Jared, with much disgust. 

‘‘ And you as is so many times his age of life,” said Simon, sympa- 
thetically, sitting down on half a stone griffin which had once ornamented 
the old gateway, and stirring up the peat embers with the end of his 
stick as he tried to warm his old bones. 

‘¢ And there one day, as I showed him Sir John’s big tomb, I says, 
‘ There’s a power o’ marble on it, and it’s a mercy, too, for it must take it 
all to kip him quiet in his place from ‘“ walking,” he were a bad un;’ he 
laughed, so as I were just frit* to hear him running on like that about 
things as is so out of the way and unchancy,”’ went on Jared, much 
pleased to see how all this ‘‘ aggravated” the boy. 

‘* Well, he’s a rare good un and a wise one too,”’ cried Rupert, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I won’t stop for to hear ye running of him down. And more 
by token there’s the last o’ the nails,” he went on, administering a vicious 
knock on its head as an outlet to his wrath. ‘And you mind as Mr. Morris 
left word ye was to see the ship carried down to the pool as soon as might 
be this afternoon,” he called out angrily as he went off home. 

‘* Twill do presently,” grumbled the sexton to his crony: there ain’t a 
mossel o’ hurry, and that young un’s got so masterful and takes upon 
hisself so as there’s no bearing of him. And Mr. Morris spiles him, 
and he’ll come to no good, anybody can see that,” he ended, with much 
complacency. He was very jealous of Rupert, and not sorry to resist an 
order which came to him through the lad. 

** They young uns thinks the world’s made for ’um, and as it ain’t long 
enow nor broad enow either. And yet it’s but six fect of airth as ye gives 
the biggest on ’um, Master Jared, when all’s said and done, as we all 
knows,”” mused old Simon sadly, resting on his staff as he looked out 
thoughifully after the powerful young fellow striding-away before him 
under the leafless trees. 

* “ Fright,” past “ frit.” “ And fright them from their hallowed haunts,”—Penseroso. 
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Towards evening Rupert went down and brought up the punt-pole from 
the blacksmith’s, and then crossed over by the pool on his way home. 
All was silent, however, and solitary when he reached it; there was no ship 
to be seen, and Claude had not yet arrived. He stood still for a moment, 
out of breath, for he had run almost the whole way, thinking that he was 
late: it was a sad-coloured, dull, leaden, forlorn-looking evening. The 
low wind was moaning dismally among the dry bare branches of the 
trees ; the sky was grey, the earth was grey, the cold seemed to eat into 
one’s vitals, and though there was no absolute fog, the thick air hung 
among the trees as if it were tangled among the branches and could not 
rise, and it was difficult to see twenty yards away. Suddenly he heard 
children’s voices on the other side of a small spinney, close to the water, 
and he ran round to prevent them from going on the grey and treacherous- 
looking ice. As he came out on the other side, however, two boys slid off 
from the shore, the foremost of whom had hold of a stick with a sort 
of carved head, and Rupert saw that it was the delinquent Bobby 
Bathe. 

‘‘ Tt ain’t yourn, give it back agin,’ 
lamentable voice. 

Regardless of everything but the precious stolen goods, the boy slid 
forward, pursued by his enemy over the deep “ hell hole’’—which was 
full of black mud and weeds, regarded with peculiar dread in the neigh- 
bourhood, as supposed to be haunted by a gigantic pike of fabulous 
dimensions. 

‘Oh, Muster Rupert,” cried the boy, ‘‘ make ‘im giv’ un up; it’s mine 
as he’ve a took.” 

‘Come back,” shouted Rupert, running forward ; ‘mind you're just 
close to the great hole.” But it was too late. As the second boy followed 
on the same track, the ice, which might have borne one, gave way with 
a tremendous crash; and in another moment the two litile fellows were 
struggling in the water, grasping at the thin ice, which was cracking in all 
directions. 

‘Oh, Muster Rupert,” screamed the boy, ‘“ help me.” 

“Run,” cried he to a little girl who stood shivering on the brink, 
‘‘ tell them to bring down the punt and more poles.” 

Claude’s words rushed into his head—to do to the utmost the present 
work, whatever it might be. He could not swim, but he wreuched the 
largest pieces of wood he could from the fence, and strove to make his 
way towards the hole. One head had gone down already: the ice broke 
under him long before he reached it, but he supported himself with the pole 
laid horizontally across the flakes. At length he caught one of the lads, 
and was trying to loosen the death-clasp on his arm, and anchor him on 
the piece of wood, when the other boy grasped hold of him under water, 
and, rendered thus completely powerless, he fought towards the land for 
his life, shouting with all his might. 

Claude was not far from the church cottages when he met the 
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frightened child, and, without inquiring who had fallen in, he sent on the 
men whom he could find, and followed as soon as possible with the boat. 

‘The ship’s all right, sir, you see; and I’m just a goin’ to take it 
down: it’s not been finished not but about an hour or so,” said Jared, 
complacently, passing his hand across his mouth, as he came out from 
his tea, as if he was rather proud of his performance. 

It was many minutes before any one reached the great pond. 

‘«¢ Who are in?” said Claude, when he got there. 

‘‘Oh, sir! Mr. Rupert went in after them, and he’s gone down. 
We saw him but now; he’s just gone down again.” 

‘“‘ Rupert!” cried the poor fellow, in an agony. Was this the answer 
to his prayer for light ? 

The men soon launched the little craft, and, with rakes and the long 
poles used to fish up buckets from the deep-lying water of the wells, were 
sounding and dragging in all directions ; but it was now nearly dusk, which 
impeded the work. 

‘‘ That’s them,” cried one man, whose hook caught in the fast tangle 
of slimy undulating weeds, and who almost fell over as they gave way at 
last under the strain. ‘‘ Us has got ’um now!” shouted a boy from the 
other end of the boat; but it was only a great branch which had drifted 
under the ice which he was tugging at so violently. The grim twilight 
was fast closing in before the bodies were found and brought up out of the 
ooze and leaves, all interwoven, the two lads clinging to Rupert in the 
convulsive death-clasp, so as entirely to prevent his saving their lives or 
his own. Claude hung over what had so lately been the warm heart and 
the seething brain of one who had been to him almost like a friend and 
child, in a sort of speechless misery. He unwound the cruel little clinging 
arms, and then three men took up their several burdens, and bore each 
to his home. He himself followed after Rupert as he was carried in the 
waning light into the old dark kitchen. 

‘‘ What, drownded!” cried his grandfather, with much outery. But 
Cecily said never a word, while, with feverish energy, she strove for hours, 
under Claude’s directions, to bring him to life, long after all hope was over. 

The Blizards appeared, bringing every sort of help which they could 
think of; but she scarcely seemed to be conscious that they were 
there. 

‘‘ Thank ye; thank ye kindly,” she repeated, absently. ‘‘ We don't 
want nothing.” 

She seemed jealous that any one should do anything but herself for 
her boy ; but there was no sign or voice heard. 

** We've done all we could,” said the doctor, who had been going a 
fruitless round from one house to the other. ‘It’s no use striving any 
longer,” said he, looking at the two haggard faces before him; and he 
himself bore the poor lad in his arms, and laid him on a mattress in the 
parlour on the other side of the passage, and strove to persuade the worn- 
out workers to give up the struggle. 
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“It’s very cold for him there,” muttered the poor mother. 

** He’ll not feel cold nor heat any more,” said the doctor, kindly. 

But for all that, she took a great armful of fuel, and lighted a fire in 
the unused grate of the dreary, desolate chamber. 

And, when the doctor was gone, they could not keep away from the 
one whose face was like an angel's, as he lay calm and bright, with a 
peaceful look which he had never had when living; as if, indeed, he had 
gone forth and won in his battle of life. 

‘** And you say he’s a good God,” groaned poor Cecily, flinging her- 
self down upon her boy, ‘‘ when he gived him to me when J didn’t want 
him, and tookt him away when he’d a growed into my very heart. Oh! 
Rupert lad, I were cold and crass, and I girded at ye and flawed wi’ ye, 
and ye’ll niver know how much I loved ye.” 

‘« He knows it now,” said Claude, gently. 

‘* He’d sit there this two or three year wi’ his books and things ; and, 
when his grandfa’ just went on fretting and nagging at him, he’d just 
frown and twist hisself about a bit, as if he couldn’t rightly stomach it ; 
and then sometimes he’d up and say, so pleasant, ‘Is there aught I 
can do, grandad?’ And my tongue were like tied, and my heart were 
like dead, and I couldn’t speak, nor tell ’im what were in me, for all ’twere 
there in my throat like choking.” 

Poor Claude was standing by in almost as much grief as her own. 
Something between son and brother had the boy been to him. “‘ Very 
pleasant wert thou to me, my brother Jonathan,” he thought to himself, 
as he looked down on him. But he only remembered his own grief as -he 
saw that it gave him a right and a hold over the poor mother, whose sobs 
were now fearful to witness—the breaking up of the flood-gates, which, 
with very reserved people, is often frightfully violent. 

He knelt down with her beside the body. 

‘* Cecily,” he said, “do you remember David? His son, whom he 
loved, was taken away from him too.” 

The poor woman looked up. She knew little of David's personal 
history ; but this was a link between them which she acknowledged: all 
who had lost their children were now, she felt, akin to her. 

‘‘ While the child was living he strove hard with his God to keep him. 
‘Who knows,’ he said, ‘ whether the Lord. will not be gracious and 
leave him to me?’ But when it was dead he rose up and went about 
his work, for he said, ‘I shall go to him, but he cannot come back to 
me.’ You will go to him, Cecily, to his God and your God ; we shall see 
him whom we love in the good place where there is rest for the troubled 
heart, both of us ; let us try and make ourselves worthy. He strove very 
hard, Cecily, here, and he cared for you more than you knew of, poor 
mother ; but you will know some day.” 

The poor woman listened at first absently, then anxiously ; her sobs 
had ceased. ‘I shall go to him,” she repeated over and over again as 
she sti!l knelt by the body and rocked herself to and fro, 
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“Ah! but you did for him as if he’d a been yer own, Mr. Morris. 
You've naught to mourn for up and down yer empty heart like,” she broke 
out, suddenly. 

“‘T loved him,” said Claude, simply ; ‘‘ that’s what I did for him; 
and so did you too, Cecily : you were very different these last years, and 
he felt it. Leave him in God’s hands now; lay your grief before the Lord, 
like Samuel’s mother, and give up your son to Him who gave him, and 
will do for him better than we ever could, strive we never so much.” 

‘‘ And he won't know me mebbe up there,” moaned the poor mother 
in her misery. ‘‘ "Twill be all so different.” 

‘‘T believe he will,” said Claude. ‘‘Our Lord told the thief on the 
Cross He would know him in Paradise ; and I always think He’d a special 
tenderness for mothers.” And gradually leading her up and on, he soothed 
and cheered and softened her till at length she was persuaded to lie down 
on the sofa, (she would not leave the body,) and covering her over with 
some of poor Rupert’s now useless blankets, he turned, murmuring, ‘‘ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away,” wearied out mind and body, to his 
own home. 

The nights are often brighter than the days in that climate, and the 
stars were shining brightly above a bank of cloud: the contrast seemed 
even strangely sad to Claude ; the quiet unresting march of Nature holding 
on her course unmoved, caring nothing for the woes of her children. A 
falling star shot across the sky, and vanished ; it was like the boy’s life, 
he thought, as momentary, as imperfect, going out as suddenly. ‘ And 
who, even when thou hast led us by ways which we have not. known, hast 
still been showing mercy,” said he, stumbling in the darkness, mental and 
physical. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Man PROPOSES. 


Tue next morning broke bright and inspiriting. 

‘‘ Come, Charles, let us set off,” said Mr. Ayscough, in great spirits, 
half a dozen times at least during breakfast. 

And as they rode together over the fields towards Avonhoe in the 
brisk cheery sunshine, the jumble of ambitious plans, and the aching 
void in the heart of the childless old man, sounded strange in the young 
man’s ears. 

There was no tall lad to be seen about the farm when they reached 
it, as Mr. Ayscough had hoped, and they fastened up their horses and 
opened the little wicket leading up through the ragged gooseberry-bushes, 
which Charles remembered so well on that former hunting morning. 

The door of the kitchen stood open ; there was no answer to their call 
and they went in. A woman, stooping over the low fire on the hearth, 
was all that could be seen. 
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‘‘Ts there a lad here, yourson? Is he at home?” said Charles, 
looking round, for he saw the old squire could hardly speak from 
agitation. 

Cecily came forward, but there was a dazed and lost look in her eyes 
as she leant her tall frame against the table for support: she had 
evidently not heard what was said to her. ‘ What was it you was pleased 
to want ?”’ she asked. 

‘“‘Squire Ayscough’s come to inquire about the boy here,” said the 
young man kindly, thinking the name alone would tell his story. 

‘“‘ He’s dead,” said Cecily, slowly, and without any feeling in her voice. 
‘“‘ He died last night.” 

“Dead!” cried the old squire, pressing forward and seizing hold of 
her arm with an iron grasp which hurt her. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” he 
said sternly, as if it could not and should not be true. 

‘‘ He was drownded yesterday a helping two boys out of the ice,” she 
said, quietly shaking off the old man’s hand, and leading the way into 
the next room, calmly, and without a tear. There he lay, almost in the 
place where Charles had last seen his father lie: the likeness was great, 
but it seemed to him even greater than it really was. 

The old man leant against the mantelpiece ; he dared not go up and 
look his misfortune in the face; Cecily hung over her boy with that 
strange unnatural calmness which grief brings after the first burst is over, 
before the loss seems to be realised. She put back a stray lock, stroked 
the cheek fondly, and did not speak. 

Mr. Ayscough could bear it no longer, and rushed into the open air: 
it was a strange sight: he was so angry at the failure of his hopes that 
his passion seemed almost at the moment to kill his grief. 

As Charles strove to calm him, Claude Morris came up. His sensitive 
conscience had reproached him for having left the parents of the other 
drowned boys to their fate, and he had been round that morning to see 
them, tired as he was; but his heart was with the child of his adoption, 
and he had come back to Hawkshill as soon as he dared. Charles 
almost embraced him as he explained what had happened, and asked for 
help. There was a quiet dignity about the young man which calmed the 
poor old squire, who turned to hear all that Claude had to tell of the lad's 
brief life and death. : 

“¢ And she was married to him after all!” said Claude, when he had 
made out the whole story. ‘‘ Have you told Cecily?” 

‘¢ What should I tell her for now,” answered old Ayscough, too much 
involved in the fog of his own sorrows to see distinctly anything beyond. 
‘Surely there’s no need that I should rip up poor Rupert’s past as it 
were, now when it’s no use,” he added, a little jealously for his son. 

‘« It’s too late now to spare the dead—we must think of the living ; she 
has lost the most of any, and ought to be looked to, though she hasn’t a 
child now to give you. Come in and say it: if she has done half the 
wrong, she has borne all the penalty,” said Claude, musing. 

1l—s5 
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Cecily had mechanically gone back to her work—she was preparing for 
the burial of her boy—when the three men returned. 

‘“‘ Cecily, this is Mr. Ayscough ; you remember Mr. Ayscough?” said 
Claude, kindly, as she put her hand to her head. ‘‘ He had come to tell 
you that it was a marriage after all betwixt his son and you, and to ask 
you to let him have Rupert.” 

A gleam of joy passed over her face, but they mistook the cause. It 
was not the righting of her own fair fame, but the feeling that they 
could not take her boy away from her now: he was all her own thus at 
least. 

‘« It’s a great misfortune,” sighed the poor old Ayscough, who had now 
given way entirely. ‘‘ And there was such a career open for the lad ; he'd 
have had all the estate and everything down at Scarsfield as his father 
would!” 

‘‘T'd liefer he were lying where he is,”’ said Cecily, sternly, thinking 
of the past. 

‘‘He’s neither chick.nor child left, Cecily,” whispered Claude; 
‘they're all dead.” 

Her expression changed. 

‘¢ All dead! all dead? Ah, we mun all bear wi’ one another, and 
God A’mighty wi’ us all; mayhap your heurt’s sorer even nor mine: I 
wish none ‘so hard a lot. A’ gone! a’ gone! I’m sorry you've a lost this 
one, too, sir. But I’m glad as you can’t take my boy away from me,’’ she 
could not help muttering to herself. 

“T should like to do whatever you may want now,” said the squire. 

‘“‘ We've wanted for nothing,” answered she, a little shortly ; ‘“* what 
good will aught do for him now ?” 

‘Morris, you'll manage all that: it had better pass through your 
hands,” whispered Charles kindly. 

As they passed out at the door they were met by old Benyam, who un- 
covered his white head as he recognized Charles Blount ; he thought they 
were come to do honour to his dead. 

“*Tis dolesome to be left one’s lone so, ain’t it, sir? Thank you for 
your kind respect of calling,” said he. 

The two returned silently to Hartley, where Mrs. Ayscough sat waiting 
in her room in patient misery for her husband's report. 

“Tt was all no good, Millicent,” he called out, as he flung himself 
down by her side half angrily ; ‘‘the boy was dead, only last night, and 
the mother seemed almost glad, I thought. It was very strange !” 

‘¢ Glad!” echoed she surprised. 

‘*T mean she didn’t care that we should take him. So very odd; it 
was all for his good!” 

Mrs. Ayscough’s instinct told her that something was wanting, and 
she went over immediately to Avonhoe. 

Cecily’s darkest mood was on her, and she stood silent and almost 
fiercely before the mother of the man who had blighted her whole life ; 
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she wanted nothing of any of them, what did they want with her? they 
reminded her only of the wrong done and suffered in that painful past. 

Millicent came shyly up the long dark room and stood for a moment 
uncertain—how should she win the stern woman before her to speak of 
the poor lad just gone, to forgive the dead father from her heart? ‘‘ Poor 
Cecily” was all she said as she laid her hand tenderly on the desolate 
woman’s arm. 

There is a charm of manner often quite independent of talent or 
beauty, and quite as powerful as. either: it is an invaluable mode of 
expression when there is anything to say which can hardly be put intc 
words ; a great gift, and Millicent had a large share of it. She was silent, 
looking almost timidly at the quivering lips which moved without a sound, 
—as they stood together, the mother and wife of the dead man whose 
legacy of wrong-doing was now the chief thing which he had left behind. 

‘‘ Won't you let us grieve together, Cecily ?”’ she said tearfully at 
last. ‘I have lost them all now ; your boy was mine to lose though I had 
not the joy of him in life.” 

The poor woman sat suddenly down and sobbed piteously, as she 
threw her apron over her head with that reserve of great grief which 
cannot bear to be seen. And then at last they sat and sorrowed together 
over their dead, and it was a sort of comfort though there was hardly a 
word spoken: what had words to do over that burden of sorrow ? 

But with the stern sense of truth which characterized her, Cecily burst 
out at last with a great sob. ‘‘ It weren’t only him, poor fellow, as done 
badly : I ’knowledged I were wrong all the time. I thowt I were married to 
"im, but I’m not sure as I shouldn’t ha’ done the same if I hadn't, for I 
loved him—’tis strange now to me to think how much, wi’ my whole 
heart and strength. Eh, what a time ’tis ago,—but I allays knew ’twere 
wrong what I did, and I mustn’t lay the burden o’ my sins upo’ his back 
as cannot say aught where he’s a gone to! ” 

«J want for nothing,” she replied to all offers of help; “‘ we’ve never 
wanted for aught, neither him nor me. And Mr. Morris, he looked after 
him and teached him so as he couldn’t have been better done by an it 
had been the king’s son he was. And there’s nothing we wants now.” 

The old man, however, by no means took the same view of the matter, 
and seemed to find considerable comfort for-the loss of his grandson in 
the new herd of splendid cattle which found their way to the solitary 
Hawkshill. 

The last Ayscough was buried in the green old churchyard overlooking 
the plain, not far from the place where Joan Ayscough his ‘ forbear,’’ 
with the sad face and the unknown story, lies with the “jewel” in her 
hand, awaiting the day when all stories shall be told. 

‘* And to think as he should have ‘gone home’ before any o’ us old 
uns ripe for the harvest, and he so strong and hearty,’ mused old Simon, 
as he stood by the new-made grave. 

And then the poor old father and mother returned sadly, childless, 
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empty-handed and empty-hearted, to the Border country. ‘The best laid 
plans of mice and men gang aft agee,’’ moralised old Mackay. 

Mrs. Ayscough, however, never rested till she drew Claude Morris after 
them, and established him in a living near Scarsfield, where he was as a 
son for the sake of the dead to that childless hearth, and softened the hard 
edges of her life for-the poor lonely woman. 

By the time Claude had left Avonhoe for the north, little Mary had 
learned to cling to ‘‘ Rupert’s mother,” and Mary was the only being to 
whom that stern woman really unbent. Cecily lived on, but it was no 
longer in her hard and seared state: her dead boy had opened a way for 
her to light, and a ladder hung down for her from heaven, by which 
angels went up and down. There is a weird picture, the ‘‘ Rembrandt,” at 
Dulwich, where the dream alone of bright spirits comes floating softly 
down on Jacob as he lies upon the bare ground, and you feel that he is 
no longer desolate, and many a one who is gone does this loving office 
for the forlorn survivors. 

Rupert had neither lived nor died in vain. 

It is not living like a tree, 

That makes a man to better be. 
It was probably a better fate than if he had gone into unknown tempta- 
tions with the strong passions which he inherited on either side. He was 
guarded against the storms of life; who could tell how he might have 
yielded to the sunshine ? 
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A Prussian Soldier's Notes ow the Pussian Army. 


Tue Prussian Government possesses in its army a most powerful agent 
wherewith to counteract the rapidly growing desire of the more intelligent 
portion of the nation for constitutional liberty. Although, sooner or later, 
a time must arrive when that liberty cannot be longer withheld, yet a 
radical change in the people itself will have to be effected in order that 
this consummation, so devoutly wished for, may be achieved. Passive 
resistance, as practised by the Liberal side of the Prussian Chambers 
before the war, is insufficient to break the power of Government, so long as 
the majority of the people takes a pride in its own laurel-hidden fetters, 
the army, the success of which in the late war with Austria has indefinitely 
prolonged the struggle for liberty. 

It is an extremely curious process by which the Government has con- 
verted the ‘people in arms” into the most powerful instrument of a 
monarchy, absolute in everything but the name, and nowhere but in 
Prussia can we see a nation wielding the hammer to forge its own chains. 
Much admired as the Prussian army, no doubt, is, the Prussian people 
cannot possess a worse enemy than the countless multitude of its own 
helmeted sons. 

The foundation of the army in its present organization has been laid 
by Frederick William III., in the well-known manifesto of 1813, ‘To 
my people.” The landwehr or militia was created, and the principle 
adopted of liability to military service of every male and healthy Prussian 
subject of a certain age. This organization has been brought to a high 
state of perfection, and nobody can deny the fighting powers of the army. 
But the Liberals know that as cheerfully as their warriors marched up to 
the Austrian fire, so cheerfully will they advance to suppress an internal 
struggle for constitutional liberty,—a liberty which is simply impossible, all 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding, so long as the army exists in 
its present number and organization. : 

As I write these lines, almost within hearing of the majestic bass of 
Big Ben, which records the fleeting hours high above the stately pile of 
the Houses of Parliament, the home of constitutional liberty, I cannot 
help smiling at myself who, but ten years ago, formed a link in the Prussian 
nation’s chain. But ten years ago I strutted down the celebrated street 
‘Under the Lime-trecs,”’ in Berlin, attired in all the paraphernalia of a 
Prussian officer, and looking down upon every civilian, however much my 
superior in intelligence and accomplishments he might be. I wore the 
king’s coat, and, like every one of my comrades, high or low, was deter- 
mined to obey the king’s orders, whatever they might be. We were 
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drilled in the maxim, “A soldier must act, not ask’’—a maxim that, no 
doubt, still obtains in Prussia. Only ten years have gone by, and I am 
completely changed. I can now see the fétters plainly: I can sce liberty 
crushed under the hobnailed heels of a well-drilled soldiery. However, a 
social revolution looms in the future; an eruption must take place when 
the voleano cannot longer restrain its pent-up fires. 

To make an obnoxious institution popular it requires nothing but to 
make the people believe it an institution of their own creation. This 
stratagem has wonderfully succeeded in Prussia. Nine Prussians out of 
ten glory in the army, but the tenth hates it with a fierce hatred. 

The governing principle in the Prussian army is subordination in its 
most exhausting form, entire abandonment of free will in every respect. A 
most rigorous military code of laws enforces obedience in all cases. The 
commissioned officers form a military aristocracy, whose influence on the 
political and social affairs of the country cannot be overrated. The con- 
necting link between commissioned officers and men is formed by the 
non-commissioned officers, whose position in the army is extremely 
important. A young man who enters the army as a profession has his 
career marked out for the remainder of his life, as nearly all Government 
appointments, not requiring special or superior training, are at the disposal 
of soldiers who have served a certain number of years, or who, by some 
special cause, have obtained a claim on Government. Policemen, railway- 
guards, custom-house officers, tipstaffs, bailiffs, and the countless multitude 
of the lower officials are chosen from amongst the non-commissioned officers, 
whilst corresponding offices of a higher position are reserved to commis- 
sioned officers. It is thus Government collects a host of dependants 
around it whose influence on elections is often decisive. The progeny of © 
the military aristocracy furnishes part of the material for vacant commis- 
sions, whilst the remainder are filled up by appointments from amongst 
the volunteers of all classes who are well educated and possessed of some 
means. Very different elements are thus brought in contact with each 
other in the various regiments, but the esprit-de-corps and routine of 
service soon assimilate them, and they all end in becoming the willing 
instruments of Government. 

A great many officers are educated in the cadet-houses, of which there 
are several in the provinces and one in Berlin, where the young men 
receive their final training. Of these institutions I will but say that the 
edueation they give is utterly useless for any other profession than the 
military. The greater number of officers is appointed from amongst the 
volunteers (avantageurs), who enter the army as privates, having to find a 
guarantee for a moderate monthly allowance that varies in the different 
regiments and branches of the service. 

I now propose to give a short narrative of my experience of soldiering 
in Prussia, in the course of which I shall have many opportunities of 
introducing various phases of military life in that country. 

In the year 185—, having passed the examination for the university, 
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and thereby obtained exemption from the ensign’s examination, which is 
not technical, I proposed to my guardian to obtain for me an avanta- 
geurship in the ath Artillery regiment. Not being noble, nor yet of a 
military or ‘‘ hohere Beamten-Familie (high public officer's family),” there 
was at first some slight difficulty; but at last the colonel of the ath 
consented to see me, and, taking the train for the garrison town, I went, 
I confess, in a state of trepidation to face the mighty commander. I found 
his residence by the gunner who stood sentry at the door, and, mounting up a 
broad staircase, I had a peep through a glass door, behind which stood a 
tall man with hollow cheeks from loss of teeth, a bald head, and attired 
in a faded dressing-gown, who, so soon as he perceived me, made a sudden 
bolt through another door. I rang the bell and a servant came out, to 
whom I gave my card. He soon returned and conducted me into the 
colonel’s study—a narrow little room, conspicuous for the absence of all 
books but the Manual of Artillery, the Military Rank List, and sundry 
instruction books. A smell of tobacco pervaded it, and numerous swords, 
helmet-cases and epaulet-boxes, betrayed the profession of its owner. I 
waited patiently for ten minutes, when I heard a quick, short step, the 
door opened and the mighty colonel entered. My heart shook in my 
bosom,,but I thought of Horace’s lines, ‘‘ Integer vite scelerisque purus,” 
and standing upright in imitation of the recruits, whose preparatory exer- 
cises I had often witnessed, I made a most reverential bow. 

The colonel looked twenty years younger than when I had seen him 
behind the door. With teeth white as ivory, a black, curly, but closely 
cropped head of hair, a waist like a lady's, he stood before me as straight 
as a ramrod, gorgeous with silver epaulets, and resplendent with orders on 
his left breast. 

He took an ocular survey of me before he condescended to address me. 
‘‘Hm, hm,” he said, “‘ we are rather small, but, being young, we may yet 
grow. Any relations in the army?” ‘Yes, I had one, who unfortunately 
had been arrested, as he prepared himself in 1849 to join the Hungarian 
national army.”’ ‘ Not a creditable connection, that, by any means. We 
have passed the university examination? Indeed? Not much to speak 
of: I would rather have none of you college youngsters in my regiment. 
We have only the certificate ‘satisfactorily’ in geometry and arithmetic. 
We will go to Y ,; join there the fortress-division, and pass another 
examination in mathematics before we are sent to the Academy. Yes, we 
will start to-morrow and report ourselves at noon. That will do. Good 
morning!’’ He made a military salute, and the interview was ended. 

I had not much time left to make the necessary preparations, but 
the early morning train of the following day carried me, with a number 
of similarly situated young gentlemen, to Y. We were rather 
boisterous, and our conversation betraying our future calling excited some 
disparaging remarks from a party of jovial students, our seniors by a few 
years, who occupied an adjoining compartment. One of them, a fair- 
headed, goodhumoured-looking young man, who wore the cap and colours 
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of the Teutonia Association, said sharply, looking at me, ‘“‘ What a good 
soldier the little one will make; the bullets will have some difficulty 
to hit him, he is so small!’ Iwas about to retort angrily, when a sen- 
tentious east-Prussian young nobleman, about to join a regiment of lancers, 
interrupted me, saying, “‘Pray do not take any notice of these young 
civilians, who will never have an opportunity to learn manners, and cannot 
give satisfaction!’? This remark was received by the students with a 
shout of laughter, but the train stopping just then at the place of their 
destination, they got out and we were left in possession of the field. 
There were six of us destined for the ath Artillery regiment, several the 
sons of clergymen, and one or two belonging, like myself, to a mercantile 
family. But the other avantageurs were evidently all members of military 
families, and their conversation dwelt chiefly upon cousin so-and-so of the 
infantry and brother so-and-so of the cavalry. 

At eleven a.m. we arrived in the old fortress which was to be for some 
time the theatre of our military achievements. Here we separated—the 
artillery avantageurs taking cabs to one of the suburbs, where the barracks 
of the fortress-division were situated. 

At twelve o'clock, precisely, we were on the parade-ground of the 
division, where a burly sergeant-major called out, ‘‘ Hallo, younkers, are 
you the avantageurs?” On our replying in the affirmative, he ordered us 
to advance, and walked up to the adjutant. That officer, a kind, jovial 
and wealthy young man, introduced us to the major in command of the 
division, who, after a few words of admonition, chiefly repetitions of ‘‘ Be 
good soldiers, boys, be good soldiers : a good soldier is the noblest creature 
under the sun,” distributed us amongst the four fortress companies, two, 
besides myself, being attached to the first, which rejoiced in a known 
martinet for a captain. 

We were then conducted to the barracks by the sergeant-major of the 
company. Having been measured and registered, we were led into a 
gallery of the bastion, where stood a long twenty-four-pounder gun, on the 
breech of which were engraved the royal initials. There the adjutant 
joined us, and, requesting us to put our forefingers upon the sacred letters, 
he read the form of oath to us, which we slowly repeated. By it we 
entered into a solemn obligation to serve his Majesty faithfully and 
truly, on land and at sea, &c. &c. We were now duly sworn Prussian 
soldiers, and had become different beings from civilians, being amenable 
to military jurisdiction only in all cases of misdemeanor or felony, civil or 
military, and under orders to have as little intercourse as possible with 
civilians, whose company, according to the instructions, is rarely beneficial 
and often dangerous. A barrier was thus drawn between my former 
associates and myself, and it required all my youthful enthusiasm for the 
cloth of many colours to cheer my falling spirits. 

We were now marched before the captain of the company, under 
whose immediate command we had been placed by the major, and upon 
whom alone depended our career for the next twelve months. Tall and 
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erect he stood before us, his sheathed sword in the left hand, the right 
busy with twirling a long pair of dark mustachios. He looked at us, 
without speaking, for at least ten minutes, and then said, ‘ You will be 
placed under Sergeant M , whom I have chosen to drill you, because 
he shows no favour to young gentlemen. You will live in barracks, where 
I have ordered two rooms to be kept for you. You will conform, in every 
respect, to the regulations, until I find I can allow you some indulgence, 
which I possibly may not. I expect you to do your duty ; and if you don’t 
by — I will make you. Sergeant d’armes, take these gunners to the 
stores and issue their kits to them.” 

Having been duly invested in our regimentals, we were conducted to 
our apartments. They were roomy enough, but very scantily furnished, 
and, being under a shell-proof vault, felt damp and chilly. However, 
we were determined to make the best of a bad bargain, and with the 
addition of some chairs and a sofa, purchased out of our moderate funds, 
the apartments were made habitable. We engaged a gunner each to attend 
upon us and settled down in the daily routine of drill. The sergeant, our 
drill-instructor, did not prove the Tartar we expected to find him; may be 
he feared retaliation on our part, when we should have received our com- 
missions. . 

The mysteries of goose-step and facings having been duly mastered by 
us, we commenced gun-drill and daily riding lessons. It was now the 
beginning of winter, and every morning at six o’clock we had to rise and 
walk a distance of nearly four miles to the riding-school, where a captain 
of the mounted artillery seemed to find a peculiar amusement in in- 
structing us. He was kind, but fond of practical jokes. At that time 
the Prussians rode with very long stirrups; and even those of us who 
had been at home in the saddle from childhood found it very difficult 
indeed to retain our seats in the prescribed position. However, that was 
nothing in comparison with the tortures we suffered when riding without 
stirrups upon the high Hungarian saddle. We tumbled in all directions, 
and it was really interesting to witness how fast the number of riderless 
horses increased, and how gently, even in trot or canter, the animals 
stepped over the prostrate forms of theirriders. The captain would teach 
us carefully for one hour or so, and then, standing in the centre of the ring, 
would say, cracking his long tandem-whip, ‘‘ Younkers, you have had 
your fun; now I am going to have mine. Trot faster! faster!” and 
when the last of us had dropped, he threw down his whip, and, shaking 
with laughter, dismissed us. 

However, we soon learnt to maintain our balance in the high saddles, 
yet I often wondered how the authorities could expect a man to fight 
from his horse when his attention must necessarily be engaged in main- 
taining his equilibrium. About this time my first collision with my 
superiors occurred. A horse had been told off to me, and I had engaged 
a gunner to attend to him. One morning, before our usual lesson, I stood 
in his stall, ready to lead him out, when our captain (not the riding- 
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master) came to inspect me. He found a minute spec on the bit and 
pointed it out tome. ‘‘ How dare you keep your accoutrements in such 
a filthy state?” he angrily inquired. I stood at attention, and replied, 
‘‘ At your orders, captain! I will take care that my man will be more 
careful in future!” ‘‘ Your man!” retorted the captain. ‘‘ Your man, 
indeed! Who ever heard of a private gunner keeping a man? D— you, 
sir, I will teach you your duties before I have done with you. You will 
report yourself in marching-dress in my quarters at five o’clock every 
morning until further orders. Left-about face, march!"’ In order to 
obey this command I had to get up every morning, during one week, at 
half-past three a.m. with the thermometer below freezing-point ; and my 
military ardour received a considerable damper. 

Shortly after Christmas I passed my examination in mathematics, and 
obtained my promotion to the rank of bombardier, the lowest non-com- 
missioned officer. who wears, as a distinguishing mark, a gold lace round 
his cuffs. A few weeks later, repairs becoming necessary in our part of 
the barracks, we received permission to live in the town, and very glad we 
were to leave the casemates, than which no less salubrious quarters could 
be found. 

In the same house with me lived a corporal of hussars, who prepared 
himself for the third time to pass the ordeal of the ensign’s examination. 
Baron M—— was a merry, kind-hearted fellow, but very illiterate, a fact 
he took not the least trouble to disguise. ‘‘ Upon my honour,” he said, 
as he lay at full length upon my sofa, smoking a pipe, ‘‘ upon my honour, 
comrade, I cannot see the use of much learning to a hussar; I can 
manage my horse and my arms as well as most men, and I am sure, if I 
knew Latin, I could not do it a bit better. And as to history, that is all 
rubbish. We Prussians are destined to make history, not to learn it. 
The last time I was plucked they gave for an historical essay ‘a short 
biogravhy of Charlemagne,’ as if I cared for the old fellow. I took my 
sheet of foolscap, and, heading it in due form, I wrote as the sum total of 
my acquaintance with the monarch, ‘ Charlemagne was a great man,’ signed 
it Bruno Baron M——, avantageur in the 2th regiment of hussars, and 
fancy, they had the impudence to pluck me! The next time they will let 
me pass as a matter of grace, and in another year I shall have my 
commission.” He was right. From him I learnt that avantageurs in 
cavalry regiments are much better off than gunners. They are treated as 
equals by their officers, mess with them, and, providing they show spirit 
and pluck, have a very easy life of it. In most cavalry regiments, and all 
regiments of the guards, the artillery and engineers excepted, all the 
officers are noblemen. 

Our relations with the civilian world were very distant indeed. This 
engenders a spirit of jealousy, which, more than any other cause, serves 
to maintain that class distinction upon which the military aristocracy is 
based. 

One of my duties now consisted in the drilling of a batch of recruits 
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in the service-instructions, than which a more curious manual is not in 
existence. It enters upon all duties of the soldier, the various ranks and 
their distinguishing marks, the relation to the civilians, and so forth ; and 
I derived much amusement from the stupid answers I daily received. A 
story was told in our company of a poor recruit who had been very harshly 
treated. He replied to the question ‘‘ What is a soldier?” with more 
truth than discretion, ‘‘ A poor, tortured fellow!” Another, who was 
examined as to the nature of pumice-stone, which is much used in the 
cleaning of bits, replied, ‘‘ Pumice-stone is, When I have none I use sand.” 
I had, in my turn, to attend the class for the instruction of non-com- 
missioned officers, presided over by the senior lieutenant. A comrade of 
mine, who was not given to much study, got into disgrace for what he 
considered a very clever reply to the question ‘‘ What would you do, were 
you in command of a powder convoy and a thunderstorm threatened ?” 
‘‘T would, without delay, rig a lightning-conductor,” he replied, ‘‘and 
retire with men and horses to a safe distance from the powder-waggons ! ” 

Towards the beginning of spring we received a batch of recruits, and I 
was amongst those non-commissioned officers to whom the task of drilling 
a squad was allotted. It was late in the afternoon, after a weary 
march, when they arrived under command of two corporals. The greater 
number were raw Polish peasant lads, wearing long blue linen coats and 
four-cornered fur caps. Their long boots they preferred carrying at the 
end of a stick on their shoulders. A more awkward squad I never saw. 
‘The poor fellows stared yacantly at the crowd of soldiers around them, 
who were by no means sparing in their jokes. A warm bath had been 
prepared in one of the large, bleak dining-rooms, and one after the other 
they were ordered to perform their ablutions without the water being once 
changed, although the number of bathers could not have been less than 
fifty. All having bathed, they underwent a shearing operation, and then 
received their dinner, an ample quantity of cabbage and potatoes, boiled 
with a little meat, and a pound and a half of good commissariat rye bread. 
Four or five of the recruits were of the middle classes ; and amongst them 
were two Jews, whose faces clearly indicated their abhorrence of every- 
thing military. One of them made a very good gunner ; the other showing, 
after six months’ service, signs of consumption, was discharged. 

The drill commenced next day, and until the recruits had mastered the 
rudiments and learnt to distinguish the various ranks and the salutes due 
to them, they were not permitted to leave the barracks. We had to use 
the Polish language at first, because scarcely one of them knew a word of 
German. 

The authorities are very decided in their orders in regard to the treat- 
ment of recruits, yet brutal behaviour towards them by the drill-instructors 
is by no means of rare occurrence. Cuffs and kicks, with applications 
of the flat of the sword, are often resorted to. Curses are also frequently 
indulged in, and their variety testifies to the fruitful imagination of the 
Prussian non-commissioned officers, 
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Ill treatment is naturally not without deplorable consequences, and one 
recruit of our company, who, being very awkward, was especially ill treated, 
in a fit of despair chopped off his right forefinger, the loss of which renders 
one unfit for service. This being a punishable offence, he was tried before 
a court-martial, and sentenced to serve the remainder of his time in a labour 
company. However, the evidence adduced clearly proving ill treatment 
by the instructor, an ensign who had been rusticated from the Academy 
in Berlin, that officer was sentenced to a month’s close confinement. 

Our garrison town was also the seat of the Army Division School, where 
the ensigns of the infantry and cavalry regiments, as also those of the 
rifle battalions, were prepared for the lieutenant examination, which must 
be passed before a commission in Berlin. The instruction is technical, and 
comprises tactics, fortification, knowledge of arms, surveying and drawing, 
&c., a little of each of which goes a long way before the commission in 
Berlin. The eighty or hundred ensigns, who were in attendance at the 
school, contributed not a little to the fun of the place, and the two or three 
public gardens were their usual place of resort. Asa rule, cash is an 
extremely scarce commodity with Prussian soldiers of all ranks, and there 
were but few of the ensigns who had not run up a catalogue of debts, which 
was out of all proportion to their allowances or expectations. 

Naturally, quarrels amongst high-spirited lads are not of rare occur- 
rence ; and as the code of honour is very strict, duels were frequently 
fought. The straight sword, sharpened twelve inches on both sides 
from the point, was commonly used, the combatants being bandaged in all 
vital parts. One or two “bloody cuts,” or time, terminated an encounter 
that is rarely dangerous. Another weapon used was the cavalry sword, by 
which very serious cuts are occasionally inflicted; and I well remember 
how, later, in Berlin, a personal friend of mine, the son of a well-known 
German poet, received a cut on the skull that brought on brain-fever, and 
ultimately death. Pistol duels are of very rare occurrence, and are only 
resorted to to settle disputes of a very serious nature. 

In the midst of summer we commenced our march to the town of 
M. , distant about sixty miles, where the annual shot and shell practice 
takes place. We walked the whole distance, with cloaks rolled and knap- 
sacks regularly packed—not a small load, I promise you, for a youngster 
who has not done growing. A comrade, on being ordered by the captain 
to unpack his knapsack for inspection, revealed as its sole contents a 
novel, a well-filled cigar-case and a small dressing-case, having sent on his 
kit surreptitiously in a baggage-waggon. He was sentenced to a week’s 
confinement in barracks after our arrival in M : 

The practice over, we received a week’s leave previous to our entering 
upon a three years’ course of study in the United Artillery and Engineers’ 
School at Berlin. That institution gives an excellent professional educa- 
tion to young men who desire to profit by it. But I believe I am right in 
stating that, especially during the first two years, a great many ensigns 
take far more interest in the sights and pleasures of the Prussian capita] 
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than in their studies, and a removal of the academy to some quiet country 
place would be of decided advantage to many young men, who in Berlin 
are on the high-road to ruin. 

During the first year we had to live in quarters provided for us in the 
school-building, which is situated in the well-known street ‘‘ Under the 
Lime-trees.” Our apartments were small, not very clean, and poorly 
furnished. The restaurant in connection with the academy was also very 
indifferently managed, and the dinners which we were obliged to take 
there were by no means nice. 

Several ‘officers of inspection”’ lived in the building and superintended 
our practical and theoretical training. Here I was again unlucky in the 
chance that brought me under the orders of a regular Tartar. A number 
of invalid old soldiers attended to the cleaning of our rooms and accoutre- 
ments, and, from sheer weakness and imbecility, they were often unable to 
satisfy the many demands made upon their services. Certain hours in the 
evenings being set aside for study, it was usual for the officers of inspection 
to visit us then, and, according to the rules of the service, the senior 
ensign had to make a formal report of the rank and number of the in- 
habitants of his room. On one occasion Captain H. entered our study, 
and I, being the senior ensign, jumped up and reported, “ Room No. # 
is inhabited by Ensigns R. and S. of the ath, and Ensign T. of the yth 
regiments.” ‘‘ Your lamp is in a filthy state,” our Tartar remarked. ‘‘ At 
your orders, captain!’ I replied. ‘Invalid N. is unwell, and I did not 
wish to call him up again.” The captain frowned, and asked, ‘‘ Why did 
you not clean the lamp yourself?” As we were not expected to do any 
menial work, I replied, ‘‘I was not aware that such a task devolved on me ; 
besides, I am quite ignorant of the process of lamp-cleaning!” ‘You 
will report yourself in half an hour at my quarters, and inform me how a 
lamp is cleaned.” And Tartar walked off, rattling his regulation sword 
behind him. I foamed with anger, but there was no help for me, report 
myself I must. I donned my uniform and helmet, and at the appointed 
time knocked at the captain’s door. I entered, marched up to him, 
and reported, ‘‘ At your orders, captain, a dirty lamp is best cleaned with 
an old woollen stocking.”” The captain got into a great rage, put me 
under arrest, and reported me for impertinence to the colonel in command, 
who had no option but to punish me by confining me to my quarters for a 
week, At the same time he rebuked the captain, and reminded him that 
‘‘ his younkers ought to be treated as gentlemen.”’ I must here explain that 
a Prussian ensign is a kind of hybrid between a commissioned and a non- 
commissioned officer, messing with the former, but ranking with the 
latter. 

The Sunday forenoon was generally devoted to the fighting of the 
duels that had been contracted during the week. The large dining-room 
was converted into an arena, the tables being ranged along the walls, and 
upon them, in their chairs, sat the spectators. The academical staff- 
surgeon was in attendance with his plasters and needles, and sometimes a 
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dozen fights had come off and a dozen patches been made before dinner 
at one P.M. 

The majority of the private soldiers belong to the agricultural classes, 
who in Prussia, as elsewhere, form the least intelligent portion of the 
people, and take very little, if any, interest in political matters. Hence 
they form an admirable material for the army of an absolute government. 
The young soldiers, when thoroughly drilled, are, as a rule, well treated, 
and full of youthful enthusiasm ; rejoicing in the liberty from hard manual 
work, possessing ample opportunities to indulge in the cheap and novel 
pleasures of a garrison town, the recruits soon like their new life. 
Officered by men who form a favoured and exclusive caste in the commu- 
nity, I believe that nine-tenths of the army would blindly obey the most 
despotic orders, and the government know well that it can place reliance 
on the army. 

Any one looking at the Prussian army estimates, and observing the 
proportion of that part of the public expenditure to the general revenue, 
will see at a glance how fearful a burden the army must be to the nation. 
All other public interests are made subservient to the military, and, in con- 
sequence, the salaries of public officials are absurdly low in Prussia. An 
officer corresponding in rank to an English county-court judge receives a 
salary with which any ordinary merchant’s clerk in London would be 
dissatisfied. 

T. P. 
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The Suntals. 
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In the month of July, 1855, the Anglo-Indian population of Bengal, and 
notably of Caleutia, was seized with a sudden panic. It was reported that 
a horde of barbarians, wild and untameable as the followers of Alaric or 
Attila, were in full march towards the capital of British India, laying 
waste with fire and sword the populous and fertile district of Beerbhoom, 
and marking their course with the blackened ruins of smoking villages : 
that thousands of cattle were driven off to the highlands, the police 
completely mastered, and several English residents put to death, including 
two ladies. The feeble detachments of sepoy troops which were, in the 
first instance, hurried to the front to oppose the further advance of the 
frenzied multitude, were forced back by overwhelming numbers, and com- 
pelled to await the arrival of reinforcements. As these came up to the 
scene of action, the insurgents were mown down almost without resistance, 
for their only weapons were bows and arrows. 

“Tt was not war,” wrote Major Jervis: ‘‘ they did not understand 
yielding. As long as their national drums beat, the whole party would 
stand, and allow themselves to be shot down. Their arrows often killed 
our men, and so we had to fire on them as long as they stood. When 
their drums ceased, they would move off for about a quarter of a mile; 
then their drums began again, and they calmly stood till we came up and 
poured a few volleys into them. There was not a sepoy in the war who 
did not feel ashamed of himself. The prisoners were for the most part 
wounded men. They upbraided us with fighting against them. They 
always said it was with the Bengalis they were at war, not with the English. 
If a single Englishman had been sent to them who understood their wrongs, 
and would have redressed them, they declared there would have been no 
war. * * * They were the most truthful set of men I ever met—brave to 
infatuation. A lieutenant of mine had once to shoot down seventy-five 
men before their drums ceased, and the party fell back.” 

For four whole months these undisciplined barbarians continued to 
devastate the country. Repelled at one point, they turned up at another, 
easily outmarching regular troops, and dispersing only to gather together 
again on the flank or rear of the force with which they were unable to 
cope in the open field. At length a cordon of outposts was formed, and 
by degrees the Santals were pushed back to their native hills. Within the 
next three months tranquillity was restored, and thousands of the rebels 
were “ peacefully at work upon a new road.” 

On the suppression of this singular rebellion, inquiries were instituted 
into its origin, and then it was discovered that, in the beginning, nothing 
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worse was contemplated than a march of the entire population to Calcutta 
to lay at the feet of the Governor-General a petition that had been rejected 
by the local authorities. In truth, the grievances of which this unhappy 
people complained had become perfectly intolerable. Until the close of 
the eighteenth century the Santals had held themselves aloof from the 
lowland Hindus, beyond making annual inroads into the territory lying at 
the foot of their hills. ‘ Every winter,” says Mr. Hunter, ‘‘as soon as 
they had gathered in the rice-crop and celebrated their harvest-home, the 
whole nation moved down upon the plains, hunting in the forests, and 
plundering the open country on the line of march. After three months’ 
excellent sport, they returned laden with booty to celebrate the February 
festival in their own villages.” These depredations, however, ceased 
shortly after Lord Cornwallis’s assumption of the direct administration of 
Beerbhoom ; and the general extension of tillage, which resulted from the 
permanent settlement of the lond-tax in 1790, led to the very general 
employment of the Santals in bringing the new lands into cultivation. 
Fond of agricultural labour, these hill-men settled in considerable number3 
on the lower slopes of the Rajmahal district, and gradually reclaimed from 
waste large tracts of fertile land depopulated by the famine of 1770, and 
which had since relapsed into jungle. 

In this state matters continued until 1832, when the British Govern- 
ment was happily inspired to surround the hill territory with a ring-fence 
of stout masonry pillars. Up to this boundary line the lowland Hindus 
speedily converted the jungle into cultivated fields ; but the rich valleys 
intervening between the hiils and the pillars remained neglected, until the 
half-civilized Santals were tempted to take possession and form a living 
barrier between the wild mountaineers and the timid Hindus. The earliest 
colonists, paying only a nominal rent for their lands, and combining the 
pleasures of the chase with agricultural labour, were not long in sending 
for their kinsmen, so that within the short space of six years this neutral 
ground contained fully 3,000 inhabitants, established in forty different 
villages, while at present the population within the ring-fence is estimated 
at 200,000. 

Meanwhile others of the hill-men moved down to the plains in gangs, 
and settled themselves as day-labourers wherever their services were in 
requisition, and especially in the neighbourhood of indigo-factories. These 
little communities, however, live apart from the Hindus, and still preserve 
their national customs. ‘‘ Every winter, after the indigo is packed, numbers 
of the labourers visit their native villages, and seldom return unaccom- 
panied with a train of poor relations, who look forward to the wages of the 
spring sowing season as the soldiers of Alaric contemplated the spoils of 
Lombardy.” In some respects these emigrants were better off than the 
Santals who had settled in the rich valleys at the foot of the hills. The 
latter were infested by Hindu hucksters, who plundered that honest, 
truthful people without scruple or remorse. 

‘They cheated the poor Santal,” writes the author of The Annals 
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of Rural Bengal, “in every transaction. The forester brought his jars 
of clarified butter for sale; the Hindu measured it in vessels with false 
bottoms : the husbandman came to exchange his rice for salt, oil, cloth, 
and gunpowder; the Hindu used heavy weights in ascertaining the 
quantity of grain, light ones in weighing out the articles given in return. 
If the Santal remonstrated, he was told that salt, being an excisable com- 
modity, had a set of weights and measures peculiar to itself. The 
fortunes made by traffic in produce were augmented by usury. A family 
of new settlers required a small advance of grain to eke out the produce 
of the chase while they were clearing the jungle. The Hindu dealer gave 
them a few shillings’-worth of rice, and seized the land as soon as they 
had cleared it and sown the crop. Another family, in a fit of hospitality, 
feasted away their whole harvest, and then opened an account at the 
grain-dealer’s, who advanced enough to keep them above starvation 
during the rest of the year. From the moment the peasant touched the 
borrowed rice, he and his children were the serfs of the corn-merchant. 
* * * Year after year the Santal sweated for his oppressor. If the 
victim threatened to run off into the jungle, the usurer instituted a suit 
in the courts, taking care that the Santal should know nothing of it till 
the decree had been obtained, and execution taken out. Without the 
slightest warning, the poor husbandman’s buffaloes, cows, and little 
homestead were sold, not omitting the brazen household vessels which 
formed the sole heirloom of the family. Even the cheap iron ornaments, 
the outward tokens of female respectability among the Santals, were 
torn from the wife’s wrists.” 

All this had to be endured in silence. There was no redress to be had 
from those law-courts which had been so hasty to legalize injustice and 
rapine. The civil station might be a hundred miles off, and the English 
magistrate have thought more of collecting the revenue than of protecting 
the poor and the friendless. So for a while iniquity throve, and the Hindu 
usurer fattened upon the spoils of the helpless, simple-minded Santal. 
There was, however, an alternative. Such as would not consent to expend 
their lives as bondsmen, could throw up their clearings and flee into the 
jungle; but for families even this refuge was inaccessible. Sometimes a 
man would sell his liberty for a few shillings wherewith to bury his father, 
and toiled on the rest of his days in bondage, the paltry debt increasing by 
compound interest at 35 per cent., till all ided of repayment faded away, 
and the children inherited the serfage of their sire. But in 1854 a 
wonderful change came over the country. In that year a railway was 
commenced, which for 200 miles was to skirt the Santal hills. Yet a few 
years later 20,000 labourers were needed in Beerbhoom alone to raise 
embankments, cut through eminences, fill up hollows, and construct many- 
arched bridges. The work was severe ; but wages were high in proportion. 
There was employment for women and children as well as for men; ‘and 
in a few months the Santals, who had taken service, came back with their 
girdles full of coin, and their women covered with silver jewellery, ‘just 
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like the Hindus,’ as their astonished clans-people remarked.” Here was 
a certain fortune for the free population. A whole clan would go off, bag 
and baggage, their bows and arrows in their hands, and the national drum 
beating in front; and after a few months of arduous toil would return with 
money in their purse and “on hospitable thoughts intent.” It was far 
otherwise, however, with the bondsmen, who laboured without hope or 
reward, and without cessation or rest, and foresaw no termination to their 
hapless lot but in death. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that an under-current of excitement 
should have agitated the Santal community during the cold weather of 
1854-55. The crops that year happened to be unusually abundant, 
while the price of grain was kept up by the sudden influx of capital. 
Nevertheless, the disquietude and restlessness of the people increased 
from week to week. The rich determined to be no longer the dupes, as 
the poor resolved to be ne onger the slaves, of the over-reaching Hindus. 
Representatives and exponents of the popular feeling are seldom wanting 
at such a crisis. In this particular instance two brothers stepped forward 
as the heaven-appointed champions of the people, and produced a quantity 
of scraps of paper in proof of their divine mission. These slips were 
circulated throughout the country, just as chupatties were distributed 
throughout the North-West Provinces previous to the Mutiny, and pre- 
pared men’s minds for something eventful. Their object appears to have 
been to attract the attention of the English Government ; but as no acts of 
violence were reported, and the collection of revenue was not disturbed, no 
notice whatever was taken of the Santal ‘Fiery Cross.”” They then 
applied to the Commissioner to redress their wrongs; but that functionary 
was busied about too many things to pay much heed to the complaints of 
the barbarians, men of far less consequence in his eyes than the tax-paying 
Hindus of whom they complained. ‘God is great,” sighed the Santal 
leaders ; ‘‘ but He is too far off.” So they took the matter into their 
hands, and despatched emissaries to every valley with branches of their 
national Sal-tree. The people obeyed the signal, and, armed with bows 
and arrows, gathered in tens of thousands to the place of rendezvous. 
There was then nothing to be done but to move onward; and on the 
80th of June, 1855, the vast horde set out for Calcutta. 

So long as their provisions lasted they molested no one; but when 
their scanty supply of food was exhausted they began to lay their hands on 
whatever came nearest. On the 7th of July a native inspector of police 
met the advanced guard of the wild array, and was charged by the two 
brothers to “levy a tax of ten shillings on every Hindu family in his 
jurisdiction, for the subsistence of their followers.” Unhappily for himself, 
he had accepted a bribe from the Hindu usurers to apprehend the leaders 
on a false charge of burglary. Somehow, the fact became known, and, 
on being taxed with his duplicity, he confessed that he had undertaken to 
carry oft the brothers as his prisoners. ‘These bade him do his duty, if 
he had really any proof against them. Deceived by their submissive 
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demeanour, the officer was rash enough to order his guards to pinion the 
leaders. The order was hardly given when himself and nine of his men 
were seized and bound. ‘ After a hurried trial, the chief leader, Sidu, 
slew the corrupt inspector with his own hands, and the police left nine of 
their party dead in the Santal camp.” 

From that moment all discipline was lost. The mighty wave swept 
on, marking its course with devastation, and the trembling Hindus fled in 
afiright from their plundered homesteads. By what means this formidable 
movement was ultimately suppressed has already been told; and then, for 
the first time, the British Government discovered that the system of 
administration which suited the staid Hindu tradesman or land-holder 
was totally unfitted for the comparatively uncivilized, impulsive moun- 
taineer. Measures were at once adopted to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar disaster. The debtor was protected against the sharp practice of 
his creditor; serfage was rooted out; false weights and measures were 
visited with condign punishment; and abundant employment on equitable 
terms was provided for the Santals on the railways and on the tea-planta- 
tions of Assam. ‘Their civilization, however, has not kept pace,’’ says 
Mr. Hunter, “with their material prosperity.” They decline to receive 
instruction in Bengali, a language which they abhor, while the Govern- 
ment are strangely backward in establishing vernacular schools, forgetful 
or heedless of their non-Aryan extraction. 

What then are these Santals? From what race are they sprung? 
In what respect does their language differ from that ofthe Bengalis of the 
plains ? Whence originates their hereditary antipathy to their lowland 
neighbours? On what grounds are they entitled to a simpler form of 
government than is required for the acute and litigious Hindu? How is 
it, in short, that dwelling in the midst of Hindus they come to differ so 
widely in manners, customs, religion, and language? And, above all, 
how does it happen that a district barely a hundred miles from Calcutta 
should have been scarcely better known to the British Government than 
the independent State of Bhootan, or than the trans-Himalayan Tatars ? 

These obvious and momentous questions can be only cursorily 
answered within the limited space at our disposal, but they are treated 
at sufficient length, and in a masterly style, by Mr. W. W. Hunter, in the 
valuable work to which we are indebted for the materials of this paper. 
Favourably known as the members of the two chief branches of the Indian 
service have ever been for their literary talents and industry, it is no 
exaggeration to regard this admirable volume as the first siep towards a 
higher and more philosophical order of literature than has hitherto 
emanated from the Anglo-Indian community. Many prcfound scholars 
both in this country and in Germany—and even in France—have written 
learnedly upon the Aryan emigration, and still more so upon the language 
and literature of that conquering race. But for Mr. Huater it has been 
reserved to study an aboriginal race amidst its native mountains, to mark 
the reciprocal influence of two phases of civilization at their point of 
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contact, to trace the debased superstition of the modern Bengali to the 
admixture of monotheistic Brahmanism with the nature-worship of a 
primitive people, and, by implication, to delineate the aspect of Northern 
India prior to the armed immigration of the fair-complexioned race 
that, radiating from Central Asia, crossed the Himalayas and swooped 
down upon the Gangetic valley. For many generations the Aryan 
race steadily developed itself in what Mant calls the Middle Land, 
or the extensive region enclosed between the Himalayan and the 
Vindhyan ranges, and extending to the eastward as far as Allahabad. 
The colonization of this wide-spreading territory is supposed to date 
from the close of the Vedic era, when the original “loose confederacy 
of patriarchal communities” gradually assumed the form of “ several 
well-knit nations, each secured by a strong central force, but disfigured 
by distinctions of caste, destined in the end to be the ruin of the 
Sanskrit people.” The fourfold classification which at present prevails 
among the Hindus did not, however, exist in the earliest ages of the Aryan 
settlement. It took its rise in the Middle Land long after the work of 
conquest was completed, and when a state of meditative indolence had 
succeeded to the active and energetic life of the first settlers. Whether it 
originated with Manu, or was only systematized and expounded in the 
book which goes by his name, is nothing to our present purpose. It 
suffices to know that this artificial classification never found its way into 
Lower Bengal, though the Aryan conquerors, availing themselves of the 
right of might, constituted themselves the aristocratic order, and as such 
assumed all to be Brahmans, the recognized aristocracy of the Middle 
Land, from which they had issued forth. But notwithstanding their 
assumption of the name, the Brahmans of Lower Bengal have never been 
admitted to an equality by the Brahmans of that Middle Land, who even 
now regard the former as an inferior race both from a social and a religious 
point of view. At the same time it is indisputable that social distinctions 
in Lower Bengal are more defined and less tolerant than in almost any 
other part of India, though not owing to caste, as understood in the North- 
West Provinces. 

This region was already peopled when the migrating horde of Aryans 
moved eastward from the Middle Land, following the course of the Ganges. 
The aborigines were in every respect an inferior race: short of stature, of 
squat square figures, of dark complexion, and ‘inarticulate utterance.” 
Their language, too, was barbarous and “ ignobly objective,’’ destitute of 
terms to express the relationship of cause and effect, and incapable of 
expressing the emotions and sentiments of man’s inner life. They were 
also omnivorous, perhaps even addicted to cannibalism, and, in conse- 
quence of their gluttonous habits, were contemptuously described by the 
abstemious, clean-feeding Aryans, as ‘‘ The Raw Eaters.’ In addition to 
all this the Dasyans, as they were termed, indulged in a fetish-worship. 
Of the unity of the Deity and the immortality of the soul they had not 
the slightest conception. Of eternity they had not so much as the glimmer 
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of an idea. Death was the end of life. There was nothing beyond. The 
dead body was hid away in a hole in the earth, and the kinsmen of the 
deceased, having bathed in the nearest stream, returned to their ordinary 
occupations. Or if, in certain districts, the act of burial was attended 
with funeral ceremonies, it was only as an excuse for gluttony and 
drunkenness. In Sanskrit literature this subjected race appears first as 
an ignoble enemy, then as evil spirits, after that as monkeys, and finally 
as slaves. 

For all that, the reactive influence of the conquerors on the conquered 
is strongly marked. The worship of Siva and of demons was distinctly 
borrowed from the idolatry of the aborigines. The veneration of house- 
hold and village deities, the simplest emblems of Nature,—oftentimes 
nothing more than a lump of clay placed under a tree,—is another compara- 
tively harmless superstition derived from the same source. Still more 
injurious has been the existence of two distinct nationalities on the same 
soil, the one masters, the other bondsmen. In the absence of all motive 
for exertion, the Aryan population has retrograded in all that constitutes 
the vitality of a people, while the despised non-Aryan multitude, tempered 
in the furnace of toil and suffering, is now taking the lead even in educa- 
tion, and is fast supplanting its indolent, supercilious, and sensual 
oppressors. 

In the hill country the aboriginal race has undergone but little change 
for many centuries. It still numbers from a million and a half to two 
millions of human beings, bound together by all the ties that make a 
common brotherhood. The Santal territory is, yet, no mere strip of land, 
but incloses an area equal to that of England and Wales. It measures 
400 miles in length by 100 miles in breadth, and comprises 40,000 
square miles. Of their forefathers they know nothing, beyond a tradition 
that they are descended from a single pair produced from two ducks’ eggs 
laid upon the water-lily. The Creative Power, they affirm, was set in motion 
by the Great Mountain, who in the beginning stood alone in the midst of 
the waters. The rocks, being raised up by the prawns, were speedily 
covered with earth and grass, and the man and the woman multiplied so 
exceedingly that they were constrained to go forth and people the earth. 
It is therefore probable that the Santals originally came from the north- 
west, from the foot of the Himalayas, as did the Aryans in after times. 

Their religion is one of terror. They worship only demons whose 
maleficence they strive, by various mysterious rites, to avert from their 
ficlds, their cattle, and their families. Each household has its own 
deity, whose name and attributes are kept so secret that the god of one 
brother is unknown to another. By the side of every village stands a 
grove of Sal-trees (Shorea robusta) deemed the “ favourite resort of all 
the family gods of the little community.” Above the family comes the 
tribe, each with its peculiar deity, to whom only male animals are 
sacrificed. The seven tribes, in their turn, are absorbed in the race, and 
the tribe god veils his face before the Great Mountain, the national god of 
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the Santals, who is worshipped with blood, and formerly with human 
sacrifices. He is, in fact, identical with the ancient Sanskrit Rudra, or 
the Siva of tho mixed population of Lower Bengal. 

Caste is unknown. All work, hunt, worship, and eat in common, but 
no man may marry a woman of his own clan, for more reasons than one 
an admirable prohibition. ‘‘ The children belong to the father’s clan, 
and the daughters, upon marriage, give up their ancient clan and its gods 
for those of their husbands.” There are six great ceremonies in a 
Santal’s life, for the description of which we must refer the reader to 
Mr. Hunter’s luminous pages. The Santal, though partial to agriculture, 
is essentially a man of the woods and addicted to the chase, which he 
follows with equal courage and address. Of a cheerful and sociable 
disposition he is apt to indulge too freely in hospitality, and to sacrifice 
on a lengthened debauch the produce of a year’s fitful industry. Honest, 
truthful, and simple-minded, he was long the victim of the wily Hindu, 
until oppression became unbearable, and the exodus was brought about 
of which a brief description was attempted at the commencement of this 
article. 

From the foregoing remarks it may be judged how little, even now, 
we really know of our Indian fellow-subjects. We have hitherto been 
content to divide them into Mohamedans and Hindus, carefully 
classifying the latter into four castes. We have recognized, indeed, 
the difference of religion, but scarce a passing thought have we paid to the 
difference of race. The oversight, however, led in a great measure to the 
Santal insurrection, and underlies much of our indisputable unpopularity, 
in spite of our justice and active benevolence. Our fault has been that of a 
man who, in studying the times of Henry II., should regard the Normans, 
the Danes, and the Welsh as one and the same people. The Santals, in 
fact, may be compared to the ancient Britons, driven into the fastnesses 
of Devon, Cornwall, and Wales, preserving their vernacular tongue, 
living after the manner of their forefathers, and holding a religious faith 
in which it would be difficult to say whether Paganism or Christianity 
preponderated. Now that the attention of the British Government 
has been so forcibly directed to the peculiar customs and observances 
of the aboriginal races, it may be hoped that an exceptional system 
of administration will be provided for a people so deserving of special 
eonsideration. 
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Anarchy und Authority. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


maa 


Wuen once we have begun to recount the practical operations by which 
our Liberal friends work for the removal of definite evils, and in which 
if we do not join them they are apt to grow impatient with us, how can 
we pass over that very interesting operation of this kind—the attempt to 
enable a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister? This operation, too, 
like that for abating the feudal customs of succession in land, I have had 
the advantage of myself seeing and hearing my Liberal friends labour at. 
I was lucky enough to be present when Mr. Chambers, I think, brought 
forward in the House of Commons his bill for enabling a man to marry 
his deceased wife’s sister, and I heard the speech which Mr. Chambers 
then made in support of his bill. His first point was that God’s law— 
the name he always gave to the Book of Leviticus—did not really forbid a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. God's law not forbidding it, the 
Liberal maxim that a man’s prime right and happiness is to do as he likes 
ought at once to come into force, and to annul any such check upon the 
assertion of personal liberty as the prohibition to marry one’s deceased 
wife’s sister. A distinguished Liberal supporter of Mr. Chambers, in tho 
debate which followed the introduction of the bill, produced a formula of 
much beauty and neatness for conveying in brief the Liberal notions on 
this head: ‘Liberty,’ said he, “is the law of human life.” And, there- 
fore, the moment it is ascertained that God's law, the Book of Leviticus, 
does not stop the way, man’s law, the law of liberty, asserts its right, 
and makes us free to marry our deceased wife’s sister. 

And this exactly falls in with what Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who may 
almost be called the Colenso of love and marriage,—such a revolution 
does he make in our ideas on these matters, just as Dr. Colenso does in 
our ideas on religion,—tells us of the notions and proceedings of our 
kinsmen in America. With that affinity of genius to the Hebrew genius 
which we have already noticed, and with the strong belief of our race that 
liberty is the law of human life, so far as a fixed, perfect, and paramount 
rule of conscience, the Bible, does not expressly contro! it, our American 
kinsmen go again, Mr. Hepworth Dixon tells us, to their Bible, the 
Mormons to the patriarchs and the Old Testament, Brother Noyes to 
St. Paul and the New, and having never before read anything else but 
their Bible they now read their Bible over again and make all manner 
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of great discoveries there. All these discoveries are favourable to liberty, 
and in this way is satisfied that double craving so characteristic of the 
Philistine, and so eminently exemplified in that crowned Philistine, 
Henry VIII., the craving for forbidden fruit and the craving for legality. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s eloquent writings give currency, over here, to 
these important discoveries ; so that now, as regards love and marriage, 
we seem to be entering with all our sails spread, upon what Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon, its apostle and evangelist, calls a Gothic Revival, but 
what one of the many newspapers that so greatly admire Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon’s lithe and sinewy style and form their own style upon it, calls, 
by a yet bolder and more striking figure, ‘‘a great sexual insurrection 
of our Anglo-Teutonic race.” For this end we have to avert our eyes 
from everything Hellenic and fanciful, and to keep them steadily fixed 
upon the two cardinal points of the Bible and liberty. And one of 
those practical operations in which the Liberal party engage, and in 
which we are summoned to join them, directs itself entirely, as we have 
seen, to these cardinal points, and may almost be regarded, perhaps, as 
a kind of first instalment or public and Parliamentary pledge of the great 
sexual insurrection of our Anglo-Teutonic race. 

But here, as elsewhere, what we seek is the Philistine’s perfection, 
the development of his best self, not mere liberty for his ordinary self. 
And we no more allow absolute validity to his stock maxim, Liberty ts 
the law of human life, than we allow it to the opposite maxim, which 
is just as true, Renouncement is the law of human life. For we know 
that the only perfect freedom is, as our religion says, a service; not a 
service to any stock maxim, but an elevation of our best self, and a 
harmonising in subordination to this, and to the idea of a perfected 
humanity, all the multitudinous, turbulent, and blind impulses of our 
ordinary selves. Now, the Philistine’s great defect being a defect in 
delicacy of perception, to cultivate in him this delicacy, to render it 
independent of external and mechanical rule, and a law to itself, is what 
seems to make most for his perfection, his true humanity. And his true 
humanity, and therefore his happiness, appears to lie much more, so far 
as the relations of love and marriage are concerned, in becoming alive to 
the finer shades of feeling which arise within these relations, in being 
able to enter with tact and sympathy into the subtle instinctive pro- 
pensions and repugnances of the person with whose life his own life is 
bound up, to make them his own, to direct and govern, in harmony with 
them, the arbitrary range of his personal action, and thus to enlarge his 
spiritual and intellectual life and liberty, than in remaining insensible to 
these finer shades of feeling, this delicate sympathy, in giving unchecked 
range, so far as he can, to his mere personal action, in allowing no limits 
or government to this except such as a mechanical external law imposes, 
and in thus really narrowing, for the satisfaction of his ordinary self, his 
spiritual and intellectual life and liberty. Still more must this be s0 
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when his fixed external rule, his God's law, is supplied to him from a 
source which is less fit, perhaps, to supply final and absolute instructions 
on this particular topic of love and marriage than on any other relation 
of human life. Bishop Wilson, who is full of examples of that fruitful 
Hellenising within the limits of Hebraism itself, of that renewing of the 
stiff and stark notions of Hebraism by turning upon them a stream of 
fresh thought and consciousness, which we have already noticed in 
St. Paul—Bishop Wilson gives an admirable lesson to rigid Hebraisers, 
like Mr. Chambers, asking themselves, Does God’s law (that is, the 
Book of Leviticus) forbid us to marry our wife’s sister? Does God's 
law (that is, again, the Book of Leviticus) allow us to marry 
our wife’s sister ? when he says: ‘Christian duties are founded on 
reason, not on the sovereign authority of God commanding what he 
pleases ; God cannot command us what is not fit to be believed or done, 
all his commands being founded in the necessities of our nature.” And, 
immense as is our debt to the Hebrew race and its genius, incomparable 
as is its authority on certain profoundly important sides of our human 
nature, worthy as it is to be described as having uttered, for those sides, 
the voice of the divine and eternal order of things, the law of God—who, 
that is not manacled and hood-winked by his Hebraism, can believe that, 
as to love and marriage, our reason aud the necessities of our humanity 
have their true, sufficient, and divine law expressed for them by the voice 
of any Oriental and polygamous nation like the Hebrews ? Who, I say, 
will believe, when he really considers the matter, that where the feminine 
nature, the feminine ideal, and our relations to them, are brought into 
question, the delicate and apprehensive genius of the Indo-European 
race, the race which invented the Muses, and chivalry, and the Madonna, 
is to find its last word on this question in the institutions of a Semitic 
people, whose wisest king had seven hundred wives and three hundred 
concubines ? , 

If here again, therefore, we seem to minister beiter to the diseased spirit 
of our time by leading it to think about the operation our Liberal friends 
have in hand, than by lending a hand to this operation ourselves, let us 
see, before we dismiss from our view the practical operations of our Liberal 
friends, whether the same thing does not hold good as to their celebrated 
industrial and economical labours also. Their great work of this kind is, of 
course, their free-trade policy. This policy, as having enabled the poor man 
to eat untaxed bread, and as having wonderfully augmented trade, we are 
accustomed to speak of with a kind of solemnity; it is chiefly on their 
lead in this policy that Mr. Bright founds for himself and his friends the 
claim, so often asserted by him, to be considered guides of the blind, 
teachers of the ignorant, benefactors slowly and laboriously developing in 
the Conservative party and in the country that which Mr. Bright is fond 
of calling the growth of intelligence—the object, as is well known, of all 
the friends of culture also, and the great end and aim of the culture that 

12—5 
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we preach. Now, having first saluted free-trade and its doctors with all 
respect, let us see whether even here, too, our Liberal friends do not 
pursue their operations in a mechanical way, without reference to any firm 
intelligible law of things, to human life as a whole and human happiness ; 
and whether it is not more for our good, at this particular moment at any 
rate, instead of worshipping free-trade with them Hebraistically, as a kind 
of fetish, and helping them to pursue it as an end in and for itself, we 
turn the free stream of our thought upon their treatment of it, and sce 
how this is related to the intelligible law of human life, and to national 
well-being and happiness. In short, suppose we Hellenise a little with 
free-trade, as we Hellenised with the Real Estate Intestacy Bill, and with 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church by the power of the Noncon- 
formists’ antipathy to religious establishments and endowments, and see 
whether what our reprovers beautifully call ministering to the diseased 
spirit of our time is best done by the Hellenising method of proceeding, or 
by the other. 

But first let us understand how the policy of free-trade really shapes 
itself for our Liberal friends, and how they practically employ it as an 
instrument of national happiness and salvation. For as we said that it 
seemed clearly right to prevent the Church property of Ireland from being 
all taken for the benefit of the Church of a small minority, so it scems 
clearly right that the poor man should eat untaxed bread, and, generally, 
that restrictions and regulations which, for the supposed benefit of some 
particular person or class of persons, make the price of things artificially 
high here, or artificially low there, and interfere with the natural flow of 
trade and commerce, should be done away with. But in the policy 
of our Liberal friends free-trade means more than this, and is specially 
valued as a stimulant to the production of wealth, as they call it, and to 
the increase of the trade, business, and population of the country. We 
have already seen how these things—trade, business, and population— 
are mechanically pursued by us as ends precious in themselves, and are 
worshipped as what we call fetishes ; and Mr. Bright, I have already said, 
when he wishes to give the working-class a true sense of what makes glory 
and greatness, tells it to look at the cities it has built, the railroads it has 
made, the manufactures it has produced. So to this idea of glory and 
greatness the free-trade which our Liberal friends extol so solemnly and 
devoutly has served—to the increase of trade, business, and population ; 
and for this it is prized. Therefore, the untaxing of the poor man's 
bread has, with this view of national happiness, been used, not so much 
to make the existing poor man’s bread cheaper or more abundant, but 
rather to create more poor men to eat it; so that we cannot precisely say 
that we have fewer poor men than we had before free-trade, but we can 
say with truth that we have many more centres of industry, as they are 
called, and much more business, population, and manufactures. And if we 
are sometimes a little troubled by our multitude of poor men, yet we know 
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the increase of manufactures and population to be such a salutary thing in 
itself, and our free-trade policy creates such an admirable movement, 
creating fresh centres of industry and fresh poor men here, while we were 
thinking about our poor men there, that we are quite dazzled end borne 
away, and more and more industrial movement is called for, and our social 
progress seems to become one triumphant and enjoyable course of what is 
sometimes called, vulgarly, outrunning the constable. 

If, however, taking some other criterion of man’s well-being than the 
cities he has built and the manufactures he has produced, we persist in 
thinking that our social progress would be happier if there were not so 
many of us so very poor, and in busying ourselves with notions of in some 
way or other adjusting the poor man and business one to the other, and 
not multiplying the one and the other mechanically and blindly, then our 
Liberal friends, the appointed dottors of free-trade, take us up very 
sharply. ‘Art is long,” says The Times, “and life is short; for the 
most part we settle things first and understand them afterwards. Let us 
have as few theories as possible; what is wanted is not the light of 
speculation. If nothing worked well of which the theory was not per- 
fectly understood, we should be in sad confusion. The relations of labour 
and capital, we are told, are not understood, yet trade and commerce, on 
the whole, work satisfactorily.” I quote from The Times of only a day or 
two ago. But thoughts like these, as I have often pointed out, are 
thoroughly British thoughts, and we have been familiar with them for 
years. We fix upon some object, which in this case is the production of 
wealth and the increase of manufactures, population, and commerce 
through free-trade, as a kind of one thing needful or end in itself, and 
then we pursue it staunchly and mechanically, and say that it is our duty 
to pursue it staunchly and mechanically, not to see how it is related to 
the whole intelligible law of things and to full human perfection, or to 
treat it as the piece of machinery, of varying value as its relations to the 
intelligible law of things vary, which it really is. 

So it is of no use to say to The Times, and to our Liberal friends 
rejoicing in the possession of their talisman of free-trade, that about one 
in nineteen of our population is a pauper, and that, this being so, trade 
and commerce can hardly be said to prove by their satisfactory working 
that it matters nothing whether the relations between labour and capital 
ave understood or not; nay, that we can hardly be said not to be in sad 
confusion. For here comes in our faith in the staunch mechanical pursuit 
of a fixed object, and covers itself with that imposing and colossal neces- 
sitarianism of The Times which we have before noticed. And this neces- 
sitarianism, taking for granted that an inerease in trade and population is 
a good in itself, one of the chiefest of goods, tells us that disturbances of 
human happiness caused by ebbs and flows in the tide of trade business, 
which, on the whole, steadily mounts, are inevitable and not to be 
quarrelled with. This firm philosophy I seek to call to mind when I am 
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in the East.of London, whither my avocations often lead me ; and, indeed, 
to fortify myself against the depressing sights which on these occasions 
assail us, I have transcribed from The Times one strain of this kind, full 
of the finest economical doctrine, and always carry it about with me. 
The passage is this :— 

‘‘ The East End is the most commercial, the most industrial, the most 
fluctuating region of the metropolis. It is always the first to suffer; for 
it is the creature of prosperity, and falls to the ground the instant there is 
no wind to bear it up. The whole of that region is covered with huge 
docks, shipyards, manufactories, and a wilderness of small houses, all full 
of life and happiness in brisk times, but in dull times withered and life- 
less, like the deserts we read of in the East. Now their brief spring is 
over. There is no one to blame for this; it is the result of Nature's 
simplest laws!” 

We must all agree that it is impossible that anything can be firmer 
than this, or show a surer faith in the working of free-trade, as our Liberal 
friends understand and employ it. 

But if we still at all doubt whether the indefinite multiplication of 
manufactories and small houses can be such an absolute good in itself as 
to counterbalance the indefinite multiplication of poor people, we shall 
learn that this multiplication of poor people, too, is an absolute good in 
itself, and the result of divine and beautiful laws. This is indeed a 
favourite thesis with our Philistine friends, and I have already noticed the 
pride and gratitude with which they receive certain articles in The Times, 
dilating in thankful and solemn language on the majestic growth of our 
population. But I prefer to quote now, on this topic, the words of an 
ingenious young Scotch writer, Mr. Robert Buchanan, because he invests 
with so much imagination and poetry this current idea of the blessed and 
even divine character which the multiplying of population is supposed in 
itself to have. ‘‘ We move to multiplicity,” says Mr. Robert Buchanan. 
“« If there is one quality which seems God’s, and His exclusively, it seems 
that divine philoprogenitiveness, that passionate love of distribution and 
expansion into living forms. Every animal added seems a new ecstasy 
to the Maker; every life added, a new embodiment of His love. He 
would swarm the earth with beings. There are never enough. Life, 
life, life,—faces gleaming, hearts beating, must fill every cranny. Not 
a corner is suffered to remain empty. The whole earth breeds, and God 
glories.” 

It is a little unjust, perhaps, to attribute to the Divinity exclusively 
this philoprogenitiveness, which the British Philistine and the poorer class 
of Irish may certainly claim to share with him; yet how inspiriting is 
here the whole strain of thought! and the beautiful words, too, I carry 
about with me in the East of London, and often read them there. They 
are quite in agreement with the popular language one is accustomed to 
hear about children and large families, which describes children as sent. 





—_— 
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And a line of poetry which Mr. Robert Buchanan throws in presently 
after the poetical prose I have quoted— 
’Tis the old story of the fig-leaf time— 
this fine line, too, naturally connects itself, when one is in the East of 
London, with the idea of God’s desire to swarm the earth with beings, 
because the swarming of the earth with beings does indeed, in the East of 
London, so seem to revive— 
. the old story of the fig-leaf time— 


such a number of the people one meets there having hardly a rag to cover 
them ; and the more the swarming goes on, the more it promises to revive 
this old story. And when the story is perfectly revived, the swarming 
quite completed, and every cranny choke-full, then, too, no doubt, the 
faces in the East of London will be gleaming faces, which Mr. Robert 
Buchanan says it is God’s desire they should be, and which every one 
must perceive they are not at present, but, on the contrary, very 
miserable. 

But to prevent all this philosophy and poetry from quite running away 
with us, and making us think with The Times, and our Liberal free-trading 
friends, and the British Philistines generally, that the increase of small 
houses and manufactories, or the increase of population, are absolute goods 
in themselves, to be mechanically pursued, and to be worshipped like fetishes 
—to prevent this, we have got that notion of ours immovably fixed, of which 
I have long ago spoken, that culture or the study of perfection leads us to 
conceive of no perfection as real which is not a general perfection, embracing 
all our fellow-men with whom we have to do. Such is the sympathy 
which binds humanity together, that we are indeed, as our religion says, 
members of one body, and if one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; individual perfection is impossible so long as the rest of mankind 
are not perfected along with us. ‘ The multitude of the wise is the welfare 
of the world,” says the wise man. And to this effect that excellent and 
often quoted guide of ours, Bishop Wilson, has some striking words :— 
‘Tt is not,” says he, ‘‘so much our neighbour’s interest as our own 
that we love him.” And again he says: “Our salvation does in 
some measure depend upon that of others.” And the author of the 
Imitation puts the same thing admirably when he says :—‘‘ Obscurior 
etiam via ad celum videkatur quando tam pauci regnum calorum quarere 
curabant—the fewer there are who follow the way to perfection, the harder 
that way is to find.” So all our fellow-men, in the East of London and 
elsewhere, we must take along with us in the progress towards perfection, 
if we ourselves really, as we profess, want to be perfect; and we must not 
let the worship of any fetish, any machinery, such as manufactures or 
population, which are not, like perfection, absolute goods in themselves 
though we think them so, create for us such a multitude of miserable, 
sunken, and ignorant human beings that to carry them all along with us 
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is impossible, and perforee they must for the most part be left by us in 
their degradation and wretchedness. But evidently the conception of 
free-trade, on which our Liberal friends vaunt themselves, and in which 
they think they have found the secret of national prosperity—evidently, 
I say, the mere unfettered pursuit of the production of wealth, and the 
mere mechanical multiplying, for this end, of manufactures and popula- 
tion, threatens to create for us, if it has not created already, those vast, 
miserable, unmanageable masses of sunken people—one pauper, at the 
present moment, for every nineteen of us—to the existence of which 
we are, as we have seen, absolutely forbidden to reconcile ourselves, in 
spite of all that the philosophy of The Times and the poetry of Mr. Robert 
Buchanan may say to persuade us. 

And though Hebraism, following its best and highest instinct, identical, 
as we have seen, with that of Hellenism in its final aim, the aim of perfec- 
tion, teaches us this very clearly ; and though from Hebraising counsellors 
—the Bible, Bishop Wilson, the author of the Imitation—I have pre- 
ferred (as well I may, for from this rock of Hebraism we are all hewn !) 
to draw the texts which we use to bring home to our minds this teaching ; 
yet Hebraism seems powerless, almost as powerless as our free-trading 
Liberal friends, to deal efficaciously with our ever-accumulating masses 
of pauperism, and to prevent their accumulating still more. Hebraism 
builds churches, indeed, for these masses, and sends missionaries among 
them ; above all, it sets itself against the social necessitarianism of The 
Times, and refuses to accept their degradation as inevitable; but with 
regard to their ever-increasing accumulation, it seems to be led to the 
very same conclusions, though from a point of view of its own, as our 
free-trading Liberal friends. Hebraism, with that mechanical and 
misleading use of the letter of Scripture on which we have already 
commented, is governed by such texts as, Be fruitful and multiply, the 
edict of God’s law, as Mr. Chambers would say; or by the declaration 
of what he would call God’s word in the Psalms, that the man who has 
a great number of children is thereby made happy. Thus Hebraism 
is conducted to nearly the same notion as the popular mind and as 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, that children are sent and that the divine nature 
takes a delight in swarming the East End of London with paupers; only, 
when they are perishing in their helplessness and wretchedness it 
asserts the Christian duty of succouring them, instead of saying, like 
The Times: ‘ Now their brief spring is over; there is nobody to blame 
for this; it is the result of Nature’s simplest laws!” But, like The 
Times, Hebraism despairs of any help from knowledge, and says that 
‘what is wanted is not the light of speculation.” I remember that the 
other day a good man, looking with me upon a multitude of children who 
were gathered before us in one of the most miserable regions of London— 
children eaten up with disease, half-sized, half-fed, half-clothed, neglected by 
their parents, without health, without home, without hope, said to me: ‘‘The 
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one thing really needful is to teach these litile ones to succour one another, 
if only with a cup of cold water ; but now, from one end of the country 
to the other, one hears nothing but the cry for knowledge, knowledge, 
knowledge!” And yet surely, so long as these children are there in 
these festering masses, without health, without home, without hope, and 
so long as their multitude is perpetually swelling, charged with misery 
they must still be for themselves, charged with misory they must still be 
for us, whether they help one another with a cup of cold water or no! 
and the knowledge how to prevent their accumulating is necessary, even 
to give their moral life and growth a fair chance. 

May we not, therefore, say, that neither the true Hebraism of this 
good man, willing to spend and be spent for these sunken multitudes, 
nor what I may call the spurious Hebraism of our free-trading Liberal 
friends, mechanically worshipping their fetish of the production of wealth 
and of the increase of manufactures and population, and looking neither 
to the right or left so long as this increase goes on, avail us much here ; 
and that here again what we want is Hellenism, the letting our conscious- 
ness play freely and simply upon the facts before us, and listening to what 
it tells us of the intelligible law of things as concerns them? And surely 
what it tells us is, that a man’s children are not really sent, any more 
than the pictures upon his wall, or the horses in his stable are sent; 
and that to bring people into the world, when one cannot afford to 
keep them and oneself decently and not too precariously, or to bring 
more of them into the world than one can afford to keep thus, is, 
whatever The Times and Mr. Robert Buchanan may say, by no means 
an accomplishment of the Divine will or a fulfilment of Nature’s simplest 
laws, but is just as wrong, just as contrary to reason and the will 
of God, as for a man to have horses, or carriages, or pictures, when 
he cannot afford them, or to have more of them than he can afford ; and 
that, in the one case as in the other, the greater the scale on which the 
violation of reason’s laws is practised, and the longer it is persisted in, 
the greater must be the confusion and ffnal trouble. Surely no laudations 
of free-trade, no meetings of bishops and clergy in the East End of 
London, no reading of papers and reports, can tell us anything about our 
social condition which it more concerns us to know than that! and not 
only to know, but habitually to have the knowledge present, and to act 
upon it as one acts upon the knowledge that water wets and fire burns ! 
And not only the sunken populace of our great cities are concerned to 
know it, and the pauper twentieth of our population; we Philistines 
of the middle class, too, are concerned to know it, and all who have to 
set themselves to make progress in perfection! But we all knowit already! 
some one will say; it is the simplest law of prudence. But how little 
reality must there be in our knowledge of it; how little can we put it in 
practice ; how little is it likely to penetrate among the poor and struggling 
masses of our population, and to better our condition, so long as an unin- 
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telligent Hebraism of one sort keeps repeating as an absolute eternal word 
of God the psalm-verse which says that the man who has a great many 
children is happy ; or an unintelligent Hebraism of another sort keeps 
assigning as an absolute proof of national prosperity the multiplying of 
manufactures and population. Surely, the one set of Hebraisers have 
to learn that their psalm-verse was composed at the resettlement of 
Jerusalem after the Captivity, when the Jews of Jerusalem were a handful, 
an undermanned garrison, and every child was a blessing, and that the 
word of God, or the voice of the Divine order of things, declares the 
possession of a great many children to be a blessing only when it really is 
so. And the other set of Hebraisers, have they not to learn that if they 
call their private acquaintances imprudent and unlucky when, with no 
means of support for them or with precarious means, they have a large 
family of children, then they ought not to call the State well managed and 
prosperous merely because its manufactures and its citizens multiply, if 
the manufactures, which bring new citizens into existence just as much 
as if they had aciually begotten them, bring more of them into existence 
than they can maintain, or are too precarious to go on maintaining 
those whom for a while they maintained? Hellenism, surely, or the 
habit of fixing our mind upon the intelligible law of things, is most 
salutary if it makes us see that the only absolute good, the only 
absolute and eternal object prescribed to us by God's law, or the 
Divine order of things, is the progress towards perfection, our own 
progress towards it and the progress of humanity; and that for every 
individual man and every society of men the possession and multipli- 
cation of children, like the possession and multiplication of horses and 
pictures, is to be accounted good or bad, not in itself, but with refer- 
ence to this object and the progress towards it. And as no man is to be 
excused in having horses or pictures, if his having them hinders his own 
or others’ progress towards perfection and makes them lead a servile and 
ignoble life, so is no man to be excused for having children if his having 
them makes him or others lead this. Plain thoughts of this kind are surely 
the spontaneous product of our consciousness when allowed to play freely 
and disinterestedly upon the actual facts of our social condition and upon 
our stock notions and stock habits concerning it ; and firmly grasped and 
simply uttered they are more likely, one cannot but think, to better that 
condition and to diminish our formidable rate of one pauper to every nine- 
teen of us than is the Hebraising and mechanical pursuit of free-trade 
by our Liberal friends. 

So that, here as elsewhere, the practical operations of our Liberal 
friends by which they set so much store and in which they invite us to join 
them and to show what Mr. Bright calls a commendable interest, do not 
seem to us so practical for real good as they think ; and our Liberal friends 
seem to us themselves to need to Hellenise, as we say, a little, that is, to 
examine into the nature of real good, and to listen to what their ccnscious- 
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ness tells them about it, rather than to pursue with such heat and confidence 
their present practical operations. At any rate, we ourselves must put up 
with their impatience and with their reproaches of cultivated inaction, and 
still decline to lend a hand to their practical operations, until we, for our 
own part at least, have grown a little clearer about the nature of real 
good, and have arrived nearer to a condition of mind out of which really 
fruitful and solid operations may spring. 

In the meanwhile, since our Liberal friends keep loudly and reso- 
lutely assuring us that their actual operations at present are fruitful 
and solid, let us in each case keep testing these operations in the simple 
way we have indicated, by letting the natural stream of our conscious- 
ness flow over them freely; and if they stand this test successfully, then 
let us give them our commendable interest, but not else. For example, 
our Liberal friends assure us at the very top of their voices that their 
present actual operation for the disestablishment of the Irish Church is 
fruitful and solid. But what if, on testing it, the truth appears to be that 
the statesmen and reasonable people of both parties wished for much the 
same thing—the fair apportionment of the church property of Ireland 
among the principal religious bodies there—but that behind the statesmen 
and reasonable people there was, on one side, a mass of Tory pre- 
judice, and on the other, a mass of Nonconformist prejudice, to which 
such an arrangement was unpalatable ? that the natural way would have 
been for the statesmen and reasonable people of both sides to have united, 
and to have allayed and dissipated, so far as they could, the resistance of 
their respective extremes, and where they could not, have confronted it in 
concert; but that, instead of this, Liberal statesmen waited to trip up 
their rivals, if they proposed the arrangement which both knew to be 
reasonable, by means of the prejudice of their own Nonconformist extreme ; 
and then, themselves proposing an arrangement to flatter this prejudice, 
made the arrangement, which they themselves knew to be reasonable, out 
of the question, and drove their rivals in their turn to blow up with all 
their might, in the hope of baffling them, a great fire among their own 
Tory extreme of fierce prejudice and religious bigotry, a fire which once 
kindled may always very easily spread further? If, I say, on testing the 
present operation of our Liberal friends for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, the truth about it appears to be very much this, then, I 
think, even on the eve of an election, and with our Liberal friends making 
impassioned appeals to us to take a commendable interest in their opera- 
tion and them, and to rally round what Sir Henry Hoare (who may be 
described, perhaps, as a Barbarian converted to Philistinism, as I, on the 
other hand, seem to be a Philistine converted to culture) finely calls the 
conscientiousness of a Gladstone and the intellect of a Bright, it is 
rather our duty to abstain, and, instead of lending a hand to the opera- 
tion of our Liberal friends, to do what we can to abate and dissolve the 
mass of prejudice, Tory or Nonconformist, which makes so doubtfully 
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begotten and equivocal an operation as the present, producible and 
possible. 

Thus resolutely refusing to lend a hand to the imperfect operations of 
our Liberal friends, disregarding their impatience, taunts, and reproaches, 
firmly bent on trying to find in the intelligible law of things a firmer and 
sounder basis for future practice than any which we have at present, and 
believing this search and discovery to be, for our- generation and circum- 
stances, of yet more vital and pressing importance than practice itself, 
wo nevertheless may do more, perhaps, we poor disparaged followers of 
culture, to make, amidst the stormy agitations and confusions which seem 
threatening and thickening around us, the actual present, and the frame of 
society in which we live, solid and seaworthy, than all which our bustling 
politicians can do. For we have seen how much of these agitations 
is due to the disbelief, among the classes and combinations. of men, 
Barbarian or Philistine, which have hitherto governed our society, in 
right reason, in a paramount best self; to the inevitable decay and break- 
up of the organisations by which, asserting and expressing in these organ- 
isations their ordinary self only, they long ruled us; and to their 
irresolution, when the society which their conscience tells them they have 
made and manage not with right reason but with their ordinary self, is 
rudely shaken, in offering resistance to its subverters. But for us, who 
believe in right reason, in the duty and possibility of extricating and 
elevating our best self, in the progress of humanity towards perfection, 
for us the framework of society, that theatre on which this august drama 
has to unroll itself, is sacred; and whoever administers it, and however 
we may seek to remove them from the tenure of administration, yet, while 
they administer society, we steadily, and with undivided heart, support 
them in repressing anarchy and disorder; because without order there 
can be no society, and without society there can be no human 
perfection. 

With me, indeed, this rule of conduct is hereditary. I remember my 
father, in one of his unpublished letters, written more than forty years ago, 
when the political and social state of the country was gloomy and troubled 
and there were riots in many places, goes on, after strongly insisting on 
the badness and foolishness of the government, and on the harm and 
dangerousness of our feudal and aristocratical constitution of society, and 
ends thus: ‘ As for rioting, the old Roman way of dealing with that is 
always the right one; flog the rank and file, and fling the ringleaders 
from the Tarpeian Rock!” And this opinion we can nevér forsake, 
however our Liberal friends may think a little rioting, and what they call 
popular demonstrations, useful sometimes to their own interests and to 
the interests of the valuable practical operations they have in hand, and 
may preach the right of an Englishman to be left to do as far as possible 
what he likes, and the duty of his government to indulge him and connive 
as much as possible, and to abstain from all harshness of repression. And 
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even when they artfully show us operations which are undoubtedly precious, 
such as the abolition of the slave-trade, and ask us if, for their sake, 
foolish and obstinate governments may not wholesomely be frightened by 
a little disturbance, the good design in view and the difficulty of over- 
coming opposition to it being considered—still we say no, and that monster 
processions in the streets and forcible irruptions into the parks, even in 
professed support of this good design, ought to be unflinchingly forbidden 
and repressed, and that far more is lost than is gained by permitting them. 
Because a state in which law is authoritative and sovereign, a firm and 
settled course of public order, is requisite if man is to bring to maturity 
anything precious and lasting now, and to found anything precious and 
lasting for the future. 

Thus in our eyes the very frame-work and exterior order of the 
State, whoever may administer the State, is sacred; and culture is . 
the most resolute enemy of anarchy, because of the great hopes and 
designs for the State which culture teaches us to nourish. But as, 
believing in right reason and having faith in the progress of humanity 
towards perfection, and ever labouring for this end, we grow to have 
clearer sight of the ideas of right reason, and of the elements and helps 
of perfection, and come gradually to fill the framework of the State with 
them, to fashion its internal composition and all its laws and institutions 
conformably to them, and to make the State more and more the expression, 
as we say, of our best self, which is not manifold and vulgar and unstable 
and contentious and ever-varying, but one and noble and secure and 
peaceful and the same for all mankind—with what aversion shall we not 
then regard anarchy, with what firmness shall we not check it, when there 
is so much that is so precious which it will endanger? So that, for the 
sake of the present, but far more for the sake of the future, the lovers of 
culture are unswervingly and with a good conscience the opposers of 
anarchy. And not as the Barbarians and Philistines, whose honesty and 
whose sense of humour makes them shrink, as we have seen, from treating 
the State as too serious a thing and from giving it too much power—for 
indeed the only State they know of and think they administer is the 
expression of their ordinary self, and though the headstrong and violent 
extreme among them might gladly arm this with full authority, yet their 
virtuous mean is, as we have said, pricked in conscience at doing this, and 
so our Barbarian governors let the Park palings be broken down, and our 
Philistine alderman-colonels let the London roughs rob and beat the by- 
standers. But we, beholding in the State no expression of our ordinary - 
self, but even already, as it were, the appointed frame and prepared vessel 
of our best self, and, for the future, our best self’s powerfvl, beneficent, 
and sacred expression and organ, we are willing and resolved, even now, 
to strengthen against anarchy the trembling hands of our Barbarian 
governors and the feeble knees of our Philistine alderman-colonels, and to 
tell them that it is not really in behalf of their own ordinary self that they 
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are called to protect the Park palings, and to suppress the London roughs, 
but in behalf of the best self both of themselves and of all of us in the 
future. 

Nevertheless, though for resisting anarchy the lovers of culture may 
prize and employ fire and strength, yet they must, at the same time, bear 
constantly in mind that it is not at this moment true, what the majority 
of people teil us, that the world wants fire and strength more than 
sweetness and light, and that things are for the most part to be settled 
first and understood afterwards. We have seen how much of our present 
difficulties and confusion this untrue notion of the majority of people 
amongst us has caused and tends to perpetuate; and the true business 
of the friends of culture now is, to dissipate this false notion, to spread 
the belief in right reason and in a firm intelligible law of things, and 
to get men to allow their thought and consciousness to play on their 
stock notions and habits disinterestedly and freely, and try, in pre- 
ference to staunchly acting with imperfect knowledge, to obtain some 
sounder basis of knowledge on which to act. This is what the friends 
and lovers of culture have to do, however the believers in action 
may grow impatient with us, and may insist on our lending a hand 
to their practical operations and showing a commendable interest in 
them. 

To this insistance we must indeed turn a deaf ear; but neither, on 
the other hand, must the friends of culture expect to take the believers 
in action by storm, or to be visibly and speedily important, and to 
rule and cut a figure in the world. Aristotle says that those for 
whom ideas and the pursuit of the intelligible law of things can have 
much attraction, are principally the young, filled with generous spirit 
and with a passion for perfection; but the mass of mankind, he says, 
follow seeming goods for real, bestowing hardly a thought upon true 
sweetness and light—‘‘and to their lives,” he adds mournfully, ‘‘ who 
can give another and a better rhythm?” But although those chiefly 
attracted by sweetness and light will probably always be the young and 
enthusiastic, and culture must not hope to take the mass of mankind by 
storm, yet we will not therefore, for our own day and our own people, 
admit the desponding sentence of Aristotle. For is not this the right 
crown of the long discipline of Hebraism, and the due fruit of mankind’s 
centuries of painful schooling in self-conquest, and the just reward, above 
all, of the strenuous energy of our own nation and kindred in dealing 
honestly with itself and walking steadfastly according to the best light it 
knows, that when in the fulness of time it has reason and beauty offered 
to it, and the law of things as they really are, it should at last walk by 
this true light with the same staunchness and zeal with which it formerly 
walked by its imperfect light, and thus man’s two great natural forces, 
Hebraism and Hellenism, should no longer be dissociated and rival, but 
should be a joint force of right thinking and strong doing to carry him on 
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towards perfection? This is what the lovers of culture may perhaps dare 
to augur for such a nation as ours. Therefore, however great the changes 
to be accomplished, and however dense the array of Barbarians, Philistines, 
and Populace, we will neither despair on the one hand, nor on the other 
threaten violent revolution and change ; but we will look forward cheerfully 
and hopefully to ‘a revolution,” as the Duke of Wellington said, ‘“ by 
due course of law,”’ though not exactly such laws as our Liberal friends 
are now, with their actual lights, fond of offering us. 

But if despondency and violence are both of them forbidden to the 
believer in culture, yet neither, on the other hand, is public life and direct 
political action permitted to him. For it is his business, as we have seen, 
to get the present believers in action, and lovers of political talking and 
doing, to make a return upon their own minds, scrutinise their stock 
notions and habits much more, value their present talking and doing much 
less, in order that by learning to think more clearly they may come at 
last to act less confusedly. But how shall we persuade the Barbarian to 
hold lightly to his feudal usages; how shall we persuade the Noncon- 
formist that his time spent in agitating for the abolition of church-rates 
would have been better spent in getting worthier ideas than churchmen 
have of God and the ordering of the world, or his time spent in battling 
for voluntaryism in education better spent in learning to value and found 
a public and national culture; how shall we persuade, finally, our 
alderman-colonel not to be content with sitting in the hall of judgment or 
marching at the head of his men of war, without some knowledge how to 
perform judgment and how to direct men of war—how, I say, shall we 
persuade all these of this, if our alderman-colonel sees that we want to 
get his leading-staff and his scales of justice for our own hands; or the 
Nonconformist, that we want for ourselves his platform ; or the Barbarian, 
that we want for ourselves his pre-eminency and function? Certainly 
they will be less slow to believe, as we want them to believe, that the 
intelligible law of things has in itself something desirable and precious, and 
that place, function, and bustle are hollow goods without it, if they see 
that we can content ourselves with it and find in it our satisfaction, not 
making it an instrument to give us place, function and bustle. 

And though Mr. Sedgwick says that social usefulness really means 
‘losing oneself in a mass of disagreeable, hard, mechanical details,” and 
though all the believers in action are fond of asserting the same thing, 
yet, as to lose ourselves is not what we want, but to find the intelligible 
law of things, this assertion too we shall not blindly accept, but shall 
sift and try it a little first. And if we see that because the believers in 
action, forgetting Goethe’s maxim, ‘to act is easy, to think is hard,” 
imagine there is some wonderful virtue in losing oneself in a mass of 
mechanical details, therefore they excuse themselves from much thought 
about the clear ideas which ought to govern these details, we shall give 
our chief care and pains to seeking out those ideas and to setting them 
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forth, being persuaded that if we have the ideas firm and clear, the 
mechanical details for their execution will come a great deal more simply 
and easily than we now suppose. And even in education, where our 
Liberal friends are now, with much zeal, bringing out their train of prac- 
tical operations and inviting all men to lend them a hand, and where, 
since education is the road to culture, we might gladly lend them a hand 
with their practical operations if we could lend them one anywhere, yet, 
if we see that a foreign law for education rests on very clear ideas about 
the citizen’s claim, in this matter, upon the State, and the State’s duty 
towards the citizen, but has its mechanical details comparatively few and 
simple, while an English law for the same concern is ruled by no clear 
ideas about the citizen’s claim and the State’s duty, but has, in compen- 
sation, a mass of minute mechanical details about the number of members 
on a school-committee, and how many shall be a quorum, and how they 
shall be summoned, and how often they shall meet. Then we must 
conclude that our nation stands in more need of clear ideas on the main 
matter than of laboured details about the accessories of the matter, and 
that we do more service by trying to help it to the ideas than by lending 
it a hand with the details. So while Mr. Samuel Morley and his friends 
talk of changing their policy on education, not for the sake of modelling it 
on more sound ideas, but ‘‘for fear the management of education should 
be taken out of their hands,” we shall not much care for taking the 
management out of their hands and getting it into ours, but rather we 
shall try and make them perceive that to model education on sound ideas 
is of more importance than to have the management of it in one’s own 
hands ever so fully. 

At this exciting juncture, then, while so many of the lovers of new 
ideas, somewhat weary, as we too are of the stock performances of our 
Liberal friends upon the political stage, are disposed to rush valiantly 
upon this public stage themselves, we cannot at all think that for a sage 
lover of new ideas this stage is the right one. Plenty of people there 
will be without us—country gentlemen in search of a club, demagogves in 
search of a tub, lawyers in search of a place, industrialists in search of 
gentility—who will come from the east and from the west, and will sit 
down at that Thyesteiin banquet of clap-trap, which English public life 
for these many years past has been. So long as those old organisations 
of which we have seen the insufficiency, those expressions of our ordinary 
self—Barbarian or Philistine—have force anywhere, they will have force 
in Parliament; where the man whom the Barbarians send cannot but be 
impelled to please the Barbarians’ ordinary self, and their natural taste 
for the bathos; and the man whom the Philistines send cannot but be 
impelled to please those of the Philistines. Conservatism will and must 
long mean this, that the Barbarians should keep their heritage; and 
Liberalism, that the Barbarians should pass away, as they will pass away, 
and that into their heritage the Philistines should enter. This seems, 
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indeed, to be the true and authentic promise of which our Liberal friends 
and Mr. Bright are the heirs, and the goal of all that great man’s labours. 
Presently, perhaps, Mr. Odger and Mr. Bradlaugh will be there with their 
mission to oust both Barbarians and Philistines, and to get the heritage 
for the Populace. We, on the other hand, are for giving the heritage 
neither to the Barbarians nor to the Philistines, nor yet to the Populace ; 
but we are for the transformation of all of these, according to the law of 
perfection. Through the length and breadth of our nation a sense—vague 
and obscure as yet—of weariness with the old organisations, of desire for 
this transformation, works and grows; in the House of Commons the old 
organisations must inevitably be most enduring and strongest, and it may 
truly be averred, therefore, that at present the centre of movement is not 
in the House of Commons. It is in the fermenting mind of the nation ; 
and his is for the next twenty years the real influence who can address 
himself to this. 

Pericles was perhaps the most perfect public speaker who ever lived, for 
he was the man who most perfectly combined thought and wisdom with feel- 
ing and eloquence. Yet Alcibiades declares that men went away from the 
oratory of Pericles, saying it was very fine, it was very good, and after- 
wards thinking no more about it; but they went away from hearing 
Socrates talk, with the point of what he had said sticking fast in their 
minds, and they could not get rid of it. Socrates is poisoned and dead ; 
but in his own breast every man carries about with him a possible 
Socrates, in that power of a disinterested play of consciousness upon 
his stock notions and habits of which this wise and admirable man gave 
all through his lifetime the great example, and which was the secret of his 
incomparable influence. And he who leads men to call forth and exercise 
in themselves this power, and who busily calls it forth and exercises it 
in himself, is at the present moment, perhaps, as Socrates was in his 
time, more in concert with the vital working of men’s minds, and more 
effectually significant, than any House of Commons’ orator or practical 
operator in politics. : 

Every one is now boasting of what he has done to educate men’s minds 
and to give things the course they are taking; Mr. Disraeli educates, 
Mr. Bright educates, Mr. Beales educates. We indeed pretend to educate 
no one, for we are still engaged in trying to clear and educate ourselves ; 
but we are sure that the endeavour to reach, through culture, the firm 
intelligible law of things, that the detaching ourselves from our stock 
notions and habits, that a more free play of consciousness, a desire for 
sweetness and light, and all the bent which we call Hellenising, is the 
master-impulse now of the life of our nation and of humanity, somewhat 
obscurely perhaps for this moment, but decisively for the immediate 
future ; and that those who work for this are the sovereign educators. 
Docile echoes of the eternal voice, pliant organs of the infinite will, they 
are going along with the essential movement of the world; and this is 
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their strength, and their happy and divine fortune. For if the believers 
in action, who are so impatient with us and call us effeminate, had had 
the same fortune, they would have surpassed us in this sphere of vital 
influence by all the superiority of their genius and energy over ours; 
but now we go the way the world is going, while they abolish the Irish 
Church by the power of the Nonconformists’ antipathy to establishments, 
or they enable a man to marry his deceased wife's sister. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

















